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HOW FAR SHOULD THE CURRICULUMS OF WESTERN SCHOOLS 
AND THE WESTERN METHODS OF EDUCATION BE 
ADOPTED IN CHINA?® 


By Rev. D.C. McCoy. 


a DO not know how nearly the methods of education in Europe 
and Great Britain agree with those of the United States of 
America. I take it for granted that the dissimilarity is not great, 
and that the results do not greatly differ in the different countries. 
If, therefore, in discussing the question before us, I make more 
especial reference to the schools of the United States and their 
methods, it will be because I am better acquainted with these. 
What, then, are these schools, these studies, and these 
methods? And how far should they be adopted in China ? 

1. There is a grade known in the United States as Common 
Scuoots. These are intended to furnish instruction in all the 
elementary branches of learning. In the United States these 
schools are supported by taxation and are free to all classes. They 
have been an inestimable blessing to the country. Some Common: . 
School system should be adopted in China as soon as practicable, and 
as far as possible throughout the Empire. -Al/ the children of the 
land, without distinction of sex, and irrespective of the varying 
conditions of rich and poor, high and low, should have free access 
to these schools. In them the pupils should be taught spelling, 
reading and writing in their native tongue; arithmetic, with the 
Arabic system of notation, as the key to all future development in 
science and exchange; and the Aistory of their bwn and other lands. 
I am prepared to. say, too, that it would be a blesssing to this 
country, if the English language were taught in all these primary 


* Read before the Peking Missionary Association and published in the Recorder at 
the request of the Editor. 
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schools. Iam well aware of the fact that many who think the 
English language should be introduced into some of the higher 
schools, have not advocated its being taught also in the schools of 
the lower grades; but my plan would be to give it a place in the 
primary schools and continue it through all the higher departments. 
The best scholars in any language will generally be those who 
began it in their earlier years. It would be impracticable, of 
course, immediately on the adoption of this system of education, to 
introduce the English, or any other foreign language, into all these 
schools. But, were the government and the people so disposed, it 
might be introduced into many of them—say into one of the schools 
in each of the capitals of all the provinces, and later into the larger 
District cities, and still later into all the schools throughout the 
empire. How the teachers for these schools may be secured 
I will have a suggestion or two to make further on. In this place 
I only wish to urge the importance of the English language to a 
people like the Chinese. I do not here enter upon the discussion of 
the question whether the English, considered in itself alone, is a 
language superior to the Chinese. I do not doubt its inherent 
superiority. But this is not the main reason why I would urge its 
adoption by this people. The chief reason, is, that by its adoption, 
this nation would link its cultural progress with that of the English 
speaking races. 'The eminence of these races in the career of modern 
civilization, in literature, in science, and in art none of us will 
doubt. If the people of China could be led to adopt and speak the 
Engtish language, they would, by so doing, unite their destiny, so 
far as civilization is concerned, with the English speaking races. 
The gain to China would be incalculable. The inexhaustible mine 
of our marvellous English literature would be opened to this people 
and would pour its store of wealth into the lap of the nation. 

But in advocating this scheme, you must not by any means, 
‘understand me as saying I am in favor of an exchange of the 
English for the Chinese by this people. The object in bringing in 
the English would not be to drive out, or supersede, but to enrich, 
their own language. And I would be most unwilling to accept 
any plan for the advancement of culture in China which did not 
keep this in view. The masses can best—perhaps I should say, 
can only, be reached. through their own native speech, and the 
object should be to ennoble and enrich i¢ by accessions of strength 
and beauty from a literature like the English, until it becomes 
itself a means for the increase of culture. 

What other language can accomplish this result for China ? 
It has been well said that “in no language has a pyramid of litera- 
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ture, so high, so broad, so deep so wondrous, been erected, as in 
the English. In no other language are there such storied memories 
of the past. No other nation has wrestled, like the English, with 
Man and Truth and Time and everything great and difficult; and no 
language, accordingly, is so full of all experiences and utterances, 
human and divine. Like that great world-book, the Bible, which 
has done so much to ennoble and purify it, it has an equipment 
for its special office as the bearer of that book to all nations, 
grand and beautiful in its adaptations to the wants of universal 
humanity... . . Before it as before the ideas which it bears like 
a flaming sword against all forms of oppression and despotism, 
the world everywhere bends in submission ; and it is fast stamping 
its own enduring impress and enforcing its laws of personal and 
social life, on every part of the world, civilized and savage.”* 

2. After the Common Schools, there should be a higher grade 
for those who are fitted for, and desire, a higher education. The 
course of study in this grade should include the elements of science 
and mathematics, the study of foreign languages, history, geogra- 
phy, and literature. Schools of this kind should be organized in 
the more important centres of the empire, and should be multiplied 
as fast as the supply of suitable candidates will justify. 

3. There should be institutions of a still more advanced 
character, in which the highest general culture should be given. Such 
students as desire to enter some learned career or profession, or 
some of the higher branches of the government service should find 
their highest aspirations and needs met here. These institutions 
should correspond to the Colleges of the United States and Great 
Britain. 

4, There should be technical schools in which the students might 
find instruction in the various professions and arts. The Chinese 
are largely an agricultural people; but they have also large 
maritime interests. They have a coast line of vast extent. One 
of the mightiest rivers in the world is theirs. Sweeping through 
their immense territory, it receives many tributaries both from the 
northern and southern provinces, and bears on its bosom the 
commerce of more than 150,000,000 of people. For such a people 
navigation can not fail to be an important study. In such schools 
it could be taught, as also the use of the essential instruments and 
the methods in use in its practical application. In these schools 
also should be trained engineers in the art of building roads, rail- 
ways, bridges, steam-engines, and various kinds of machinery. 


—_— ——— 


* Dwight’s “Modern Philology,” first series. p. 136-7. 
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Western countries have established such schools and have found 
them an important factor in the progress of their civilization. 
China’s circumstances demand the organization of some such 
schools. ; 

5. In connection with the instruction in navigation there should 
be established an Astronomical Observatory, by which the elements 
necessary to the science of theoretical and physical astronomy may 
be ascertained, and upon the establishment of which must depend the 
accurate measurement and publication of time; and in connection 
with the Colleges to which I have referred under the third head, 
should be erected Museums, in which may be gathered the various 
collections which illustrate science and the arts. Specimens of the 
minerals, rocks, timbers, and useful products, as well as examples 
of the manufacturing skill of the country, should be brought 
together here for instruction and comparison. ‘To secure the best 
results in education such an observatory and such museums will be 
as necessary for China as for other countries. 

6. Then, lastly, there should be, what are known in the United 
States as Normal Schools for the special training of teachers. Of 
the different grades of schools I have here mentioned and. recom- 
mended for China, this is by no means the least important. In the 
normal school the teacher is drilled for his difficult and responsible 
work. He is to be a teacher of science, and he is reecived into 
labratories and instructed in the use of apparatus and in the methods 
of illustrating the subjects he is to teach by appropriate experiments. 
There are some considerations which make the founding of a num- 
ber of such schools in this country, of 


the utmost importance to 
China. The normal school will be the “ 


sine qua non ” of the system 
[am here recommending. ‘lhe first requisite for their efficiency 
and success will be to provide an efficient corps of professors and 
teachers. Teaching is an art, an art by no means easily acquired. 
In Western lands you will occasionally meet with a born teacher; a 
few rare women, and a less number of men, there are, who, with 
little special training, take naturally to this work and make suecess- 
ful teachers. But the rule is, that there is no short cut, that there 
are no easy steps to eminence, or even success, in this calling. 
In China the born teachers are yet unborn, and the trained ones are 
exceedingly rare. ‘The reason is, that ‘in this land of uniformity, 
all processes in arts and letters are fixed by universal custom,” and 
“every step in the process of teaching is determined by unalterable 
usuage,” and “the man who sits in the seat of the philosophers has 
not yet awakened to the fact that his profession is one which can 


allow him the least room for tact and originality.” The normal 
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school will give him a better view both of the truest dignity and 
the highest, success. 

In all these schools, from the lowest to the highest, the Bratz 
should hold a conspicuous place ; the sublime and ennobling princi- 
ples of the Christian religion should be taught, and, with the fewest 
possible exceptions, only Christian teachers should be employed. 

This in brief, is the system of Western education I would see 
introduced and adopted in China, bringing with it the curriculums 
of Western Schools, and the methods of teaching used in the West, 


with only such modifications as already existing institutions, and 


the peculiar circumstances of the case may seem to demand. 


I proceed now to show why this should be done. It is a result 
to which both the advantages and the defects of the Chinese system 
should lead. The former are not so numerous or so important as to 
require large space in describing them. There is, however, one 
capital advantage in their system to which I must call attention. It 
is found in their Competitive Hxaminations. Extending as it does 
throughout the Empire, into every governmental division and sub- 
division, and being wholly under the contral of the government, it 
would be easier, I think, to introduce the methods we propose than 
if no such system had been tried and were now in vogue in China. 
Undoubtedly it has been a great blessing to the country. For 
while it has not orgainzed or sustained any public schools, it has 
done much to encourage learning. It is not too much to say that 
every private school in the empire, from the days of its first imtro- 
duction down to the present moment, has been encouraged and 
venefited this system. 

Now, I think it favorable to our scheme that this system exists 
in China. It will give us a fulerwm on which to rest that lever by 
which we are not only to overturn the mountain of indifference and 
opposition which is sure to confront us,. but by which we shall 
at last lift our enterprise into general acceptance and ultimate 
success. 

Our plan would be not to fell this giant tree of the centuries, 
which sends its roots deep down into its native soil and extends its 
mighty arms far and wide over the land. It would be, rather, to 
cut off these branches and ingraft upon them the young and 
vigorous cions from our Western system, which, not destroying the 
lite of the ancient stock, would not only soon clothe it with new and 
unsurpassed beauty, but vastly increase the quantity and as greatly 
inprove the quality of the fruit it bears. For we would not dena- 
tionalize the Chinese. In giving them a better civilization we would 


not do so by sapping the foundations of institutions which have longs 
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been revered for their local and national associations, and which, 
without material change, may be made te best elemeats of the new 
system. Conceding so much to their national self-respect, we will be 
doing much to make what is new in our scheme both attractive to 
the people and acceptable to the government we would benefit by it. 

This system of competitive examinations is the one redeeming 
feature of their system and it is much in our favor that we can so 
heartily accept it. 

But, besides this, I may mention some other favoring circum- 
stances. (1) In China political power is concentrated. This makes 
it easy to promulgate laws. (2) Political divisions are well defined. 
These, by their established centres afford organic points from which’ 
organization might easily radiate. (3) ‘The Chinese are eminently 
a practical people. In consequence of this, their co-operation ought 
to be the more easily won. 

But I am also to speak of the defects of the Chinese system of 
education. ‘These are neither few nor unimportant. These I find 
pointed out in one of the most just, most discriminating, and, at the 
same time, most readable books, on Chinese themes, that has yet 
fallen under my eye. I refer.to Dr. Martin’s “Wanlin Papers ;” 
and, if he were not present, I would say I count myself happy in 
being able to consult, and shall take pleasure in quoting from, an 
authority at once so impartial, so reliable, and so entertaining. 

1. One grave defect in the Chinese system is its failure to de- 
mand, and so its failure to secure, for the pupil any home training prior 
to his entering school. It is the towering fault of their system that 
it denies to woman the means of making home refined and cultivated. 
“With us the family is the first school..... With us the dawn of 
knowledge precedes the use of books, as the rays of morning, 
refracted by the atmosphere and glowing with rosy hues, anticipate 
the rising sun.” In China it is all very different. ‘‘ Here the 
language of the fireside is not the language of the books ;” nor is it 
at the mother’s knee that the first impulse to a literary career is 
imparted to the child. With us the family is made the great source 
of the formation of character and the chief instrumentality for the 
training of the young. But here the child’s most impressible years 
are allowed to run to waste; for, alas, “the Chinese home is not a 
hot-bed for the development of mind.” Dr. Martin asserts that, 
«European children exhibit more thought at five than Chinese 
children do’ at twice that age. I am convinced ‘‘this is not a 
partial judgment, nor is the fact to be accounted for by a difference 
of race; for in mental capacity the Chinese is not inferior to the 


»» Tt is a defect in their educational system. 


‘most favored nation. 


- 
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2. Another defect of their’s is the denial to the student the 
stimulus of companionship in study. In our system this companion- 
ship forms a powerful incentive and is one element of the widely- 
extending, all pervading influence of our schools. In China we 
have nothing of the sort. - Here each pupil stands apart; and thus 
to the Chinese student are lost the advantages which, in Western 
countries, result from the stimulating rivalry of the class-room. 
During the earlier years of his school-life, fear, if it be not the only, 
is certainly the strongest motive addressed to the mind of the 
scholar. Severity in the teachers is hence accounted the first virtue. 
The effect of it all is to retard development and make the learner 
cringing and pliant for the remainder of his life. We see it in 
each strata of Chinese society, the people in each bending in base 
humility and timid servility to the officials above them. 

3. A third defect in their system is the undue prominence they 
give to the memory, to the injury of the other faculties of the mind. 
Hardly anythir.g could be more dreary than the years of the first 
stage in the Chinese course of study. The student’s books are in a 
dead language, and, for years, the sounds of their characters convey 
absolutely no meaning to his mind. No effort is made to impart 
life to them by giving the pupil even an occasional glimpse of their 
signification. “The whole of this first stage,’ as Dr. Martin 
affirms, and as we all know, “‘is a dead lift of the memory, unalle- 
viated by the exercise of any other faculty.”—I am glad to admit 
that, under our system, this prominence given to the memory would 
prove an advantage, but under ¢heirs it appears to me a cruel evil. 

4, It is the misfortune of the Chinese system that “ the primi- 
tive form of their speech renders it most difficult to train pupils in 
the art of composition.” This is a serious draw-back. I confess, if 
I may be allowed to quote from a chapter of my own experience, 
I never fully appreciated the beauty of the rules of Etymology, 
Syntax, and Prosody for the Latin and Greek languages and for 
my own tongue, until I came to this Flowery Land and undertook 
the study of the Han Weén. I could find nothing in the books on 
the principles of Declension or Conjugation. My teacher though 
a “Budding Genius,” 2 “ Promoted Scholar,” and “ Ready for 
Office,” and all that, could bring me little help. I could not dis- 
cover that their verbs had either ‘ Roots” or “Terminations.” 
There were no “ Prefixes” to throw light on the darkness. Redu- 
plicate and augment my efforts as I might, I could discover neither 
“Augment” nor ‘ Reduplication.” I could find no ‘ Tense-signs” 
nor even the sign of a tense. My diligent search for “ Flexible 
Endings” ended in nothing. I opened and closed my prolonged 
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investigation without a glimpse of the ‘“Affixes,” “Open” or 


“Close.” Nor did I fare better when I made the ‘“ Euphonic,” the 
“‘Kmphatic” and the “ Anomalous Changes” the objects of my 
inquiry. I never could tell when one should come in and another 
go out. ‘hey all seemed anomalous enough to me, and I gave 
over the attempt, feeling it was a clear case of parturient montes et 
nascetur ridiculus mus. I was forced to settle down to the conviction 
that Chinese verbs have neither voice, mood nor tense and that 
their nouns are innocent of gender, number and person. It was 
some relief to know that such profound sinologues as Dr. Martin 
and Bishop Schereschewsky had made the same discovery. But this 
did not render easy this most difficult of the languages of men. 
And I am sure the native student, as well as the foreigner, finds 
here a serious draw-back. 

5. The limited range of their studies is another serious defect in 
their system. Their course is conspicuous for what it lacks. 
> Science and 
the arts are wholly ignored. Compare this meager aid one-sided 
course with that of the higher schools and Colleges of the West— 


It contains nothing beyond the “ Thirteen Classics.’ 


their name is legion—and what a contrast! A glance at the cata~- 
logue of any one of the institutions of this kind in the United 
States or Great Britain as that of Yale, or Princeton, or Harvard, 
or Cornell, or Michigan University, in the former country; or 
Oxford or Cambridge, in the latter, for instance—will reveal a 
curriculum containing studies profound enough, and a list long 
enough to cause the brain of any but a real lover of learning to 
swim. And yet there are thousands of graduates issuing from 
these schools every year. These bands of ardent and educated 
young men hold the highest vantage-ground, and, leaving their 
alma maters well equipt for any service, they go forth to lead the 
age in every path of improvement. They go forth to labor in every 
exalted calling, their wholesome and ample training having fitted 
them to ennoble Society, elevate its tastes, purify its relationships, 
and dignify its manners. 

But how utterly foreign is all this to the Chinese Academician! 
And what but this defect in his system of education has placed him 
so far in the rear of the world’s great march? The true explanation 
is in this. For their system has kept him occupied with words 
rather than with things; with letters rather than with science. 

6. Another defect of their system is found in the fact that 
it reaches so small a fraction of the population even with this limited 
course. Not content with striking off, at a single blow, one half 
the population of the empire, in withholding this boon from woman, 
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it extends it really to but a small percentage of the more favored 
sex. Taking the average for the towns and rural districts, ‘the 
proportion will not exceed one in twenty for the male sex, and one in ten 
thousand for the female.” ‘Truly a humiliating state of things! We 
had thought the country that can boast the invention of the art 
of printing, and those two mi/lennium plants, the Imperial University 
and the Hanlin Academy, would have a better exhibit for the eyes 
of the world than that! How does this compare with the United 
States, where the ratio of illiteracy is not one in twenty, though 
our educational system is not yet an hundred years old ? 

7. But I come now to mention what I conceive to be the most 
serious defect of the Chinese system. It is what I may call iés non- 
recognition of God. I would not too severely blame the people of 
China for this. For “faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God.” The founders of the system were without that word. 
They could not build better than they knew; and this defect of 
their system is to be deprecated rather than its authors censured. 
Deprecated it must be, in all earnestness: for in the Chinese schools 
only Confucius is taught. But, as the learned translator of the 
Classics has said, “no light was thrown by Confucius on the 
problems of human condition and destiny.” Confucius ‘ was not 
troubled about the origin of man, nor did he seek to know about 
his hereafter.” In regard to the doctrine of God, Confucius, as 
Dr. Legge shows, came far short of the faith of the older sages. 
The influence of his teachings and example stands fully committed 
to that species of idolatry which has done more than all else to 
dethrone God in China. I mean ancestral worship. J¢ is this 
exclusion of God from the schools of China that has done more than all 
else to check the spirit of inquiry and clog the wheels of progress in 
this land. And I see but little hope for a brighter day—for that 
Renaissance for which we all so ardently long—until the faith of the 
nation shall be shifted from China’s sage to the world’s Sage and 
Savior—frem Confucius to Christ. Nor can this great result be 
accomplished in any but one way, viz: by making the religion of 
the Bible universal thronghout the empire. But this is a work in 
which the schools of the land must have a prominent part, or it will 
be delayed indefinitely. The finger of God’s providence and all the 
indices of history point in this direction and teach us this lesson. 

These, then, are some of the defects, of the Chinese’ system of 
education, and this the bill of indictment I bring against it. The- 
list might be lengthened, but it is already long enough to condenm 
the system, and to show the imperative need of its being superseded. 
by a better. That better system is to come from the Christian. 
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lands of the West.. By what means can it be brought in, and how far 
can tt be adopted and established in China? Are the questions here 
proposed for our discussion. As to the second, it is my conviction 
that this western system, in all its main features, ought to be 
received and adopted by this country. On its advantages much 
might be said. The theme is a tempting one. But in this presence 
it is not necessary that I should enlarge; and I proceed to offer 
some suggestions as to the means by which this excellent school 
system should be adopted and maintained in China. 

1. The matter should be taken hold of by both the government 
and the people of the country. To secure the highest results the 
system should be made universal. The government must adopt it 
and make it its foster-child. It will not come hither uninvited, nor 
stay long if it find not a warm place in the hearts of both rulers 
and ruled. 

2. But, since little can be done without organization, education 
in China, as in Western lands, should be’erected into'a Department 
of State, with its appropriate Minister. This Minister, with the rest 
of the Cabinet, should constitute a Board of Education, from which, 
under proper advice, the laws and regulations of the schools might 
proceed. Hach political division should have its educational presi- 
dent and each sub-division its triple corps of directors. This board 
should have especial reference to the common schools; but those of 
the higher grades should also come under its contro] and be 
supported by its fostering care. In order to the existence, and 
permanence, as well‘as efficiency, of such a system of schools, made 
thus universal, State action will be indispensable: There will be 
room for private effort ; and private, local and ecclesiastical schools 
will be supported: here, as in other countries, by funds given for the 
purpose by wealthy and public spirited men: and the government 
will do well to encourage and foster such by law; for private: 
effort, however stimulated, will be found to be utterly inadequate 
to the wants of a system of schools like this, designed to be 
made general throughout the nation. Experience has tanght that 
universal education must depend on universal taxation, direct or 
indirect. When this system is brought to China it will need to 
have its roots in the national revenue, or it will never succeed in 
extending its benign blessings to all classes: In no other way 
can education be made free to all. Hence this government should,. 
in organizing, or readjusting, its educational system, by a direct 
tax upon all its subjects, fair and equal, seek to raise an ample 
fund for the support of its schools, to be saeredly set apart for this 
sacred purpose 
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This is the system of education we recommend, and this the 
plan we suggest to secure its adoption and permanent support. Are 
the Chinese people and government ready for it? Not yet. Are 
they tending toward it? Yes; but not as fast as we could wish. 

3. What interest, then, have missionaries in ‘this enterprise, and 
what can they do to bring about so glorious a result—fraught with such 
unspeakable blessings to this great people? We have, and the 
whole missionary body, in this country, has, I think, an unspeak- 
able interest in it, and we can do much in preparing the way for the 
introduction of this system of education into China. For, let it be 
remembered, the schools we call for (though in them, in the nature 
of the case, the Christian religion.can never assume the position of 
a final cause) are to be Christian Schools, the Bible and the religion 
of the Bible both having a kingly place in them. Unless they are 
to be such schools the less we have to do in bringing them to China 
the better ; for I have no sympathy with the dogma now taught in 
some quarters, “that knowledge is an ultimate good in itself, irres- 
pective of its aims, irrespective of the question whether it has any 
aims, and apart from the quality of soul with which it is got and 
held.” For “that is a doctrine that terminates in one of two sorts 
of heathenism—in intellectual idolatry, or else in scientific materia- 
lism.” We must not forget that knowledge in not the world’s 
Savior ; nor that the Kingdom of heaven is not built in the brain; 
nor that some of the most intelligent communities that have ever 
lived, have been socially and morally the most corrupt. Ancient 
Athens, in its palmy days, was by far the most cultivated city of the 
ancient world, and we have much evidence also that it was morally 
the most degraded. In modern French history the court of Louis 
XIV shone with the splendor of- the highest intellectual culture, 
and shocks us also by its awful profligacy and licentiousness. Then 
it was that ‘Genius was made a gorgeous glutton, and, existing 
only for its own beatitude, gloated over its epicurean mess ;” and 
“‘knowledge was adored for its divinity though all the heart-beats 
of Society were silenced and though the beauty of the morning 
bloomed and brightened across a faithless world !” 

Now it is to prevent the recurrence of such a state of Society 
in China that we are called to do a work of momentous importance 
in this matter of determining, or helping to determine, the character 
of the future educational institutions of this country. How shall 
we do it? Not by standing aloof, and saying because the school and 
the academy are not God’s chief agencies for the conversion of men, 
therefore we, as missionaries have no interest in them. Rather we 
should regard science as the handmaid of religion, and, if we only 
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exalt God and the Bible in the schools, remembering that He puts 
@ positive value on intellectual activity, and that it is only when 
‘science refuses the companionship of religion that it becomes per- 
nicious, we may go on multiplying these to the extent of our ability 
and need not fear they will fail to subserve the highest interests of 
this nation, bringing in a Christian civilization, and greatly helping 
us, though indirectly it may be, in our chosen work of building up 
the Christian Church in this Empire. 

Just how the Government is to be made to feel the importance 
on its part of taking so bold astep, we may not now see. But let 
us have faith in God. Let us not try to outrun Providence, nor 
lose heart if results seem delayed. Let us possess our souls in 
patience. God is shaping this nation’s destiny. If this scheme is 
of Him it cannot fall to the ground, however chimerical it may now 
appear to some. Let us appreciate at its full value, if we can, the 
grandeur of the opportunity God has given us. Let us do our parts 
well. Let all the schools that we plant—and let us plant as many 
as we can sustain—be such as we have here recommended ; schools 
where the student shall be developed into the higest type of man— 
a Christian scholar ;—his three-fold nature—intellectual, moral and 
religious—having a three-fold culture. 

It is more than possible we may have an important work to do 
in preparing the way for this grand result. It may be that the 
Christian benevolence and the Christian enterprise of our home 
lands will need to come hither, and found many of these schools, 
begining with the lowest and stopping only with the highest; and 
test here, on China’s own soil, the wisdom of the scheme, giving 
both government and people the most tangible proof of its great 
utility. Especially may it be that this object shall be best advanced 
and that this demonstration shall be best made by founding a con- 
siderable number of Normal Schools, by trained Christian men from 
the United States and Great Britain, in which the best native Chris- 
tian minds, both male and female, shall be qualified for the high 
and responsible office of Teacher: It will be of the utmost impor- 
tance that Christianity lead the way in this enterprise, so that the 
culture and the civilization of the new era shall be a Christian 
culture and a Christian civilization. Especially let us never for- 
get that, while Christianity and science can never be divorced, 
the latter owes far more to the former than the former does to 
the latter. 

It is only in this way that we shall see a glorious, spiritual 
Church and the highest type of civilization growing up together 
‘in China. 
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THE APOSTOLIC METHOD OF PREACHING THE GOSPEL AS 

PRESENTED IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES AND 

IN THE EPISTLES. 

By AN EVANGELIST. 

USSIONARIES are not the successors of the Apostles in their 
distinctive work of bearing witness to the resurrection of 
Christ by.signs and wonders and miracles of healing. But they are 
in common with their follow ministers-of Christ in Christian lands, 
successors to the Apostles as Preachers of the Gospel to their fellow 
men. They are especially successors of the Apostles as they are 

preachers of the Gospel among the heathen. 

For the reason that the work we are engaged in is in some 
respects nearly identical with that in which some of the Apostles 
were engaged, their example and their methods of works, so far as 
they are made known to us, have a special interest for us. They are 
of special importance to us, because they are an authoritative guide 
to us in our work when it is prosecuted under similar circumstances 
to those under which they performed theirs. But that we may 
better understand the statements of their methods of work, and the 
specimens of their preaching which have come down to us, it is im- 
portant to understand their conception of their office and of the work 
they had to do; their conception of the character and condition of | 
mankind to whom they were sent as well as of the message which 
they were authorized and commissioned to bear to their follow men; 
all these points have an intimate and necessary connection with the 
manner in which they discharged the duties of their office. 

First then we are to consider for a moment their conception of 
their office, and the work they had to do. 

We will arrive at a correct understanding of these points by 
referring to the commission of our Lord to his disciples and their 
conception of this command. 

In commissioning his disciples our Blessed Lord and Saviour 
said, “All power is given to me in heaven and on earth. Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and, lo, 
IT am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen. 
Matt. xxvm1. 18, 19, 20. And again its reads as given in Mark, 
“ He said unto them Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned.” Mark xvi. 15, 16. 
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Luke records a part of our Blessed Lord’s instruct'ons thus, ‘“ He 
said unto them thus it is written and thus it behooved Christ to 
suffer, aud to rise from the dead the third day; and that repentance 
and remission of sin’s should be preached among all nations begin- 
ning at Jerusalem.” Luke, xxiv. 46, 47. 

The Apostle Paul expresses his conception of the high calling 
thus, ‘Now then we are Ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us; we pray you in Christ’s stead, be -e reconciled to 
God.” 2 Cor. v. 20. Peter, on the day of Pentecost having received 
the promised gift of the Holy Spirit said unio them, “‘ Repent and be 
baptized every one of you in the name ot Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost 
and with many other words did he testify and exlort, saying save 
yourselves from this untoward generation.” Acis 11. 38-40, and 
again. ‘This is the stone which is set at nought ». you builders, 
which is become the head of the corner. Neither is there salvation 
in any other; for there is none other name unler heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.” Acts mi. 11, 12. 

The Apostle Paul again says, “I am debtor dota to the Greeks, 
and to the Barbarians; both to the wise, and to the unwise. So, as 
much as in me is, I am ready to preach the Gospel to you who are at 
Rome also. For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ; for it is 
the power of God to Salvation to every one that believeth; to the 
Jew first and also to the Greek. For therein is the sighteousness of 
God revealed from faith to faith, as it is written the just shall live by 
faith.” Rom.1. 14-17-18-25. And again we have a further expression 
of the conception of the Apostles as given in Acts ’. 4 )-32, inclusive. 

These passages of the word of God in which ere recorded the 
commission as given by our Lord and Saviour, and the conception 
of the representative Apostles as expressed by themselves plainly 
teach us these great principles and truths in regard to the points 
under consideration. he Gospel is a remedial meisure provided by 
God, of his own infinite love and mercy for lost anc ruined sinners 
who are justly under his righteous condemnation. Second, that the 
authorized and commissioned Ministers of the Gospel are sent by 
God as his Ambassadors to condemned sinners to make known to 
them the conditions of pardon and reconciliation; «nd to persuade 
them to accept of these offers of mercy and deliverance. Third, these 
passages teach that men are sinners againt God having transgressed 
his holy and righteous law and are thereby justly ex pcsed to its awful 
penalty. Fourth, that besides the name of Jess, whom God has 
appointed the only Mediator between God and ma., ‘here is no other 
name under heaven given among men whereby they can be saved. 
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The subjest of present inquiry is how the Apostles, who bore 
such a high comission on a matter of such transcendent importance 
to their fellow men and one attended with such far reaching 
consequences, curried out their divinely given instructions. 

Let us examine the statements of the Apostle Paul in regard 
to his manner cf pursuing his work in one of the most important 
fields of the many in which he labored. Corinth may be accepted 
as a fair representative of the cities in which missionary labors 
are carried or. now. It is thus described in Harper’s Cyclopoedia of 
Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiatical Literature, at the time of 
Paul’s visits 2xd labors then. ‘Corinth was a place of great 
mental activity, as well as of commercial and manufacturing 
enterprise. -Jix wealth was so celebrated as to be proverbial ; 
so were the vice and profligacy of its inhabitants. The worship of 
Venus here was attended with shameful licentiousness. All these 
points are incirectly illustrated by passages in the two Epistles to 
the Corinthiais.” Vol. m1. p. 508. The statements which are found 
incidentally i these epistles as well as other contemporaneous history 
make known to us that the people of this wealthy and idolatrous 
city had many characteristics in common with the people of the 
cities in China and Japan and India. They were idolaters, they 
had letters ond systems of Philosophy, and they had a certain 
degree of civilization and culture. It is therefore very instructive 
to us to knew how the Apostle of the Gentiles, who had been 
educated in the Greciau Philosophy in the schools of Cilicia, as well 
as in the Ra»vb:nical lore of Jerusalem, made known the Gospel to 
the people of Corinth. Many would tell us that he would seek 
to secure a earring for the Gospel by discoursing to them of the 
prevailing views of philosophy, by a display of his learning in the 
various sciences, and thus finding some common ground in science 
and religion w’:ere he and his hearer could meet. But fortunately 
for the interests of truth we have the Apostle’s own account of his 
method in preaching to them. He says; “I, brethren, when I 
came to you, vame not with the excellency of speech or of wisdom, 
declaring unto you the testimony of God. For I determined 
not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified. And I was with you in weakness and in fear, and in 
much trem: Jing. And my speech and my preaching was not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power.” 1 Cor. mu. 1-4. The Apostles here states 
the matter o.h negatively what he did not do, and positively what 
he did do. He did not attempt to lead them to the knowledge of 
the Gospel by the excellency of speech, or of human wisdom, and 
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he, of set purpose and for sufficient reasons, determined to know 
nothing among them but Jesus Christ and him crucified. The 
reasons for this determination were fully considered and were of 
great cogency. He says “ For after that in the wisdom of God the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe. 1 Cor. 1. 21. By “the 
foolishness of preaching” we are to understand preaching that 
which the world considers foolishness ; i.e. the gospel in its offer of 
pardon and salvation to sinful men. This is to the men of the 
world foolishness. They consider it inefficacious to effect any good 
result.—They seek after something which comports to their ideas 
of the fitness of things and the proprieties of life, and which is 
adapted to commend itself to human reason; or as the Apostle 
expresses it in regard to the two great classes of mankind, “ For 
the Jews require a sign and the Greeks seek after wisdom.” He also 
states how these two different classes of men, with their different 
mental characteristics, regard the plan of salvation ihrough a 
a crucified redeemer—“ unto the Jews it is a stumbling block and 
to the Greeks it is foolishness.” ‘I'o those who are self-righteous 
and trustful in their own good works it is a ground of offense, 
of stumbling ; and to those who are wedded to human learning and 
to various systems of philosophy, it is foolishness. But unto them 
which are called, both Jews and Gentiles, Christ crucified is the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God. Because that which is of 
God, though regarded by men as foolishness, is wiser than any 
thing which man in his boasted wisdom has devised or can propose. 

In this succint statement of the subject matter of his preaching, 
“T determined not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified” Paul is not to be understood in any narrow sense 
which would exclude every thing else but this one point. It must 
of course be understood that this was the great central doctrine of 
the religion which he taught ; and that in connection with this great 
theme he discoursed of all the other doctrines of the Christian system 
which are affiliated with this and which have a natural and logical 
relation to and connection with it. Some of these «ffiliated truths 
are these; the existence of one God, the creator and Ruler of men, 
who is possessed of such moral attributes as makes him the rewarder 
of the good and the punisher of evil, who is merciful and com- 
passionate, ready to forgive transgression and sin: that sin is the 
transgression of law and merits the punishment which God has 
appointed to it; that man has trangressed the law of God, and is 
therefore exposed to his righteous displeasure, and to the penaity of 
the law; that man is unable by any works of righteousness which he 











or 
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himself can do to make atonement for sin or commend himeelf to 
the favor and forgiveness of God; but, that God of his own free 
and unmerited grace has provided a plan for man’s redemption in 
that he has given his own dear son to die on the cross for man’s 
redemption, and that now mercy and a free pardon are offered to 
condemned sinners through Jesus Christ aud him crucified; that there 
is to be a future judgment, when the righteous will be rewarded 
and the wicked will be punished; that these are the doctrines 
which are all “ necessarily implied by the great theme Christ and 
him crucified” can be easily verified by an examination of Paul’s 
Kpistle to the Romans where he has set forth the doctrines connected 
with the cross in a more connected and systematic manner than he 
has done in the Epistles to the Corinthians. In the Epistle to the 
Romans he in the same clear and decided manner expresses his 
adherence to the cross of Christ when he says, ‘I am not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God to salvation to 
every one that believeth.” Rom. 1. 16. We seldom realize the 
moral courage that was implied in making this declaration. Paul was 
writing to the Christians resident in the Imperial City of the Roman 
Empire. It was the seat of the greatest human power, and of 
the display of all human greatness and wealth; it gave law and rule 
to all the surrounding nations; from it went forth the mighty legions 
that carried out the commands of the mighty Mmperor, while the 
followers of Jesus were despised and counted as the offscouring of 
the earth. It was under these circumstances that Paul, in the deep 
conviction of the divine origin of the Gospel and of its mighty 
efficiency for the regencration of a lost world, declared the deep 
feeling and conviction of his heart, | am not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ which, notwithstanding that all humanly devised schemes 
have utterely failed, and though during these four thousand years 
the efforts of man’s wisdom to renovate lost men have only resulted 
in mankind sinking into lower depths of depravity and wicked- 
ness—(which depths he proceeded most graphically to depict) 
he declared this doctrine of a crucified Saviour ‘was the power of 
God to salvation,” not only to the individual soul but also to tho 
renovation of a depraved and sinful world. 

The Apostle then presents in this Epistle, in a most masterly 
style, his views of the doctrines which are connected with and 
embraced in “the Gospel of Christ.” TI hold that “the Gospel of 
Christ” in Romans is an expression equivalent to “Christ and him 
crucified” in the Epistle to the Corinthians. The first fearful state- 
ment reads thus, “ For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold the 
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truth in unrighteousness ; Because that which may be known of 
God is manifest in them; for God hath shewed ‘¢ unto them. 
For the invisible things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, eren 
his eternal power and’ Godhead ; so that they are without excuse : 
Because that, when they knew God, they glorified hin not as God, 
neither were thankful; but became vain in their imagination, and 
their foolish heart was darkened.  Professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the uncorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping thitgs. Wherefore God also gave 
them up to uncleanness, through the lusts of their own hearts, to dis- 
honour their own bodies between themselves: Who change the truth 
of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more 
than the Creator, who is blessed, for ever. Amen.” Rom. 1. 18-25. 

The Apostle then argues with a cogency of reasoning that 
cannot be answered that man’s sinfulness and depravity are the 
natural and legitimate results of his apostacy from God, and wilful 
following of his own sinful desires and then he proceeds to show 
that God in his holy displeasure against sin and the sinful conduct of 
men must punish it, while at the same time he rewards the righteous. 

* But we are sure that the judgment of God is according to 
truth against them which commit such things. And thinkest thou 
this, O man, that judgest them which do such things, and doest the 
same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of God ?. Or despisest 
thou the riches of his goodness and forbearance and longsuffering ; 
not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance ? 
But, after thy hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up unto 
thyself wrath against the day of wrath and revelation of the 
‘ 


ghteous judgment of God; Who will render to every man accord- 
ing to his deeds: To them who by patient continuance in well 
doing seck for glory and honour and immortality, eternal life: But 
unto them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey 
unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil; of the Jew first, and also of 


the Gentile; But glory, honour, and peace, to every man that worketh 


he Jew first, and also to the Gentile: For there is no 


good : to 
respect of persons with God. For as many as have sinned without 
law shall also perish without law; and as many as have sinned in 
the law shal! be judged by the law; (For not the hearers of the 
law are just before God, but the doers of the law shall be justified. 
For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law 
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unto themselves: Which shew the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts the 
meanwhile accusing or else excusing one another); In the day when 
God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ ‘according to my 
Gospel.” Rom.1r. 2 to 16. 

{n answer to some self-righteous Jews who contended that he 
was without sin, the apostle replies to his contention, ‘What then ? 
Are we better than they ? No, in no wise, for we have before proved 
both Jews and Gentiles that they are all under sin.” When an 
objector suggests that it would be unjust in God to punish sin, 
he asks with a vehemence which arises from a sense of the infinite 
holiness and justice of God’s nature, “Is God unrighteous who 
taketh vengeance? (I speak as a man) God forbid, for then how 
shall God judge the world.” Rom. m. 7, 8. When any one would 
contend that men could be justified in the sight of God, he presents 
the testimony of the sacred Scriptures in regard to the moral 
character of men in the sight of God, as follows, “As it is written, 
‘ There is none righteous, no, not one: There is none that under- 
standeth, there is none that seeketh after God. They are all gone 
out of the way, they are together become unprofitable; there is none’ 
that doeth good, no, not one. Their throat és an open sepulchre ; 
with their tongues they have used deceit ; the poison of asps ts under 
their lips: Whose mouth és full of cursing and bitterness: Their feet 
are swift to shed blood: Destruction and misery are in their ways: 
And the way of peace have they not known: There is no fear of God 
before their eyes. Now we know that what things soever the law 
saith, it saith to them who are under the law: that every mouth 
may be stopped, and all the world may become guilty before God. 
Therefore by the deeds ef the law there shall no flesh be justified in 
his sight: for by the law és the knowledge of sin.” Rom. mi. 10-20. 

The Apostle, having thus, by the accumulative testimony of 
his own observation as to the conduct and character of all classes of 
men shown the depravity of their hearts, and the sinfulness of 
their lives, by the witness of their own consciences to their own 
ill deserts, and by the declarations of God’s word, proceeds to show 
that when in this state of condemnation by reason of their trans- 
gression of a holy law they can not be released from that state of 
condemnation by anything which they themselves cando; and then 
explains the plan of redemption through the merits of a properly 
appointed and accepted substitute. In this connection there follows 
properly and logically a statement of the character and qualifica- 
tions of an acceptable substitute for a sinner and by whom alone 
he could be appointed. The Apostle declares ‘there is only one 
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mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus ; 


himself a ransom for all.” 1 Tim. nm. 5, 6. The Apostle propounds 


who gave 
the doctrine of a substitue suffering in the room and place of a 
transgressor, and thus purchasing his exemption from the just 
deseris of his conduct, as one which is aecepted among mankind. 
He dilates upon the entire sufficiency of Jesus Christ to be the 
redeemer of men in that he was holy and perfect, as God man, and 
thus capable, in his human nature, of suffering, and by reason of 
his divine nature these sufferings possessing infimite value in mak- 
ing atonement for the sins of men in whose place he stood, and for 
whom he suffered. When some would call in question the efficacy 
of such a plan of justification by such an all glorious and sufficient 
Saviour he exclaims in the vehemenee of his convictions, and the 
assurance of his confidence, ‘and whom he called, them he also 
justified : and whom he justified, them he also glorified. What shall 


] ? 


we then say to these things? If God te for us, who ean be against 


us? He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all things? 
Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect? J¢ ts God 
that justifieth. Who ts he that condemneth? J¢ ’s Christ that died, 
yea rataecr, that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of 
tom. vill. 30-34. 


” 


God, who also maketh intercession for us. 

The Apostle frequently reiterates the statement of the future 
and general judgment as a truth commonly accepted among men ; 
but he also more fully states the particular nature of the general 
judgment which would be held in the presence of all men, with the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the judge of the quick and dead at the last 
day, according to the appointment of the great God. “Because he 
hath appointed a day, in which he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness by that man whom he hath ordained. Acts xvm. 31, also 
Rom. 1.16 and xrv. 10. 2 Cor. v. 10. 

As immediately connected with the final judgment, the Apostle 
makes the most explicit statement that he had declared unto the 
Corinthians the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead as a part of 
the Gospel which he preached unto them. 1 Cor. xv. 1 to 32. 

“Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the gospel which I 
preached unto you, which also ye have received, and wherein ye 
stand; by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory what I 
preached unto you, unless ye have believed in vain. For I delivered 
unto you first of all that which I also received, how that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures; and that he was buried, 
and that ‘he rose again the third day according to the Scriptures: 
and that he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve: after that, he 
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was seen of above five hundred brethren at once; of whom the 
greater part remain unto this present, but some are fallen asleep. 
After that, he was seen of James; then of all the apostles. And 
last of all he was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time. 
For I am the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an 
apostle, because I persecuted the church of God. But by the grace 
of God I am what [I am: and his grace which was bestowed upon me 
was not in vain; but I laboured more abundantly than they all: yet 
not I, but the grace of God which was with me. Therefore whether 
it were I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed. Now if Christ 
be preached that he rose from the dead, how say some among you 
that there is no resurrection of the dead? But if there be no resur- 
rection of the dead, then is Christ not risen: and if Christ be not 
risen, then ?s our preaching vain, and your faith és also vain. Yea, 
and we are found false witnesses of God; because we have testified 
otf God that he raised up Christ: whom he raised not up, if so be 
that the dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ 
raised : and if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in 
your sins. Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are 
perished. If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable. But now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the firstfruits of them that slept. For since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But every 
man in his own order: Christ the firstfruits; afterward they that 
are Christ’s at his coming. Then cometh the end, when he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; when he 
shall have put down all rule, and all authority and power. For he 
must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his feet. The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed 7s death. For he hath put all things 
under his feet. But when he saith, All things are put under him, it 
is manifest that he is excepted, which did put all things under him. 
And when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son 
also himself be subject unto him that put all things under him, that 
God may be all inall’ Else what shall they do which are baptized 
for the dead, if the dead rise not at ail? Why are they then 
baptized for the dead? And why stand we in jeopardy every hour ? 
I protest by your rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
I die daily. If after the manner of men I have fought with beasts 
at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the dead rise not ? let us eat 
and drink ; for to morrow we die.” 

The Apostle having declared it as a doctrine of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ that all men shall rise again, proceeds to explain how 
this wondrous event shall be accomplished. 1 Cor. xv. 35-57, 
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“But some man will say, How are the dead raised up? And 
with what body do they come? = Thou fool, that which thou sowest 
is not quickened, except it die: and that which.thou sowest, thou 
sowest not that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance 
of wheat, or of some other gran: But God giveth it a body as it 
hath pleased him, aud to every seed his own body. All flesh is 
not the same flesh: but there is one hind of flesh of men, another 
flesh of beasts, another of fishes, avd another otf birds. There are 
also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but the glory of the 
eelestial és one, and the glory of the terrestrial /s another. There 

Pan 


is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 


another glory of the stars; for one siar differcth from another star in 
glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in 
corruption, it is raised in incorruption: It is sown in dishonour, it is 
raised in glory: if is sown in weakness, if is raised in power: It is 
sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. here is a natural 
body, and there is a spiritual body. And so it is written, he first 
man Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam eas made a 
quickening spirit. Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural; and afterward that which is spiritual. The 
first man és of the earth, earthy: the second man ¢s the Lord from 
heaven. As és the earthy, such ave they also that are earthy: and 
as is the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. And as we 
have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of 
the heavenly. Now this I say, brethren that flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption. Behold, I shew you a mystery; We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at the last, trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
his corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then 


put on immortality. So when t 


shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? The sting of death is sin; and the strength 
of sin is the law. But thanks de to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We have thus presented from the Apostle’s own writings his 
statement of the system of truths which he considered as compre- 
hended in the expression ‘The Gospel of Christ’ and ‘ Christ and 
him crucified.’ From the narratives and connection of the state- 


ments concerning his preaching, it would appear that he declared 
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these truths without any previous instruction or cireumlocution. He 
stated them as trutls which were of the highest moment for the 
hearers to know, and which they could understand and accept or 
reject. And he did this in the sincere belief that these truths were 
the power of God to salvation to all those who believe. We know 
by the results which followed his preaching that his expectations 
were realized and that multitudes everywhere received the truths 
which he preached to their own cternal salvation. 

We are often referred to one of the Apostle Paul’s discourses 
as teaching us a very different plan and style of addressing a 
heathen audience from that which we have drawn out as pursued 
by him. This is his very remarkable discourse to the’ Philosophers 
and the intelligent citizens of Athens as they were gathered on 
Mars Hill, and reads thus; Acts xvi. 22 to3h. “ Then Paul stood 
in the midst of Mars’ hill, and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive 
that in all things ye are too superstitious. For as I passed by, 
and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this inseription, 
TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whoin therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, him declare I unto you. God that made the world and 
all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands; Neither is worshipped 
with men’s hinds, as though he needed any thing, seeing he giveth 
to all life, and breath, and all things; And hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, 
and hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation; That they should seek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him, and find him, though he be nos far from every 
one of us: For in him we live, and’ move, and have our being; as 
certain also of your own poets have said, For we are also his offspring. 
Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven 
by art and man’s device. And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at; but now commandeth all men every where to repent: 
Because he hath appointed a day, in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness by tha man whom he hath ordained ; whereof 
he hath given assuranee unto all men, im thas he hath raised him 
from the dead. And when they heard of the resurrection of the 
dead, some mocked: and others said, We will hear thee again ofthis 
matter. So Paul departed from among them. Howbeit certain men 
clave unto him, and believed: amone the which eas Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris, and others with them.” 

There are two points to which we are often pointed to show 
that Paul was very indulgent to the heathen idolatries and that he 
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would use their own books to help the effectiveness of his addresses. 
‘The courteousness with which he opened his address was character- 
istic of the Apostle when he commenced an address, whether he 
was speaking ‘to the Sanhedrim in Jerusalem or to an infuriated 
mob from whose hands’ he has been rescued by the military com- 
mander, or the Roman governor at Caesarea, he always spoke in the 
language of courtesy. ‘lo the crowd in Jerusalem he said “ Men, 
brethren and Fathers, hear ye my defence.” When brought before 
the council Paul carnestly beholding the council said “ Men and 
brethren.” Some of these may have been fellow students with 
him at the feet of Gamalicl and they all regarded him with intense 
hatred. When called to answer before Felix he said “ For 
as much as I know that thou hast been for many years a judge 
in this nation, I do the more cheerfully answer for myself.” 
Acts xxiv. 10. And when summoned before King Agrippa he 
answered, “I think myself happy King Agrippa, because I shall 
answer for myself this day before thee touching all the things 
whereof I am accused of the Jews, especially because I know thee 
to be expert in all the customs and questions which are among the 
Jews.” Acts xxvr. 2,3. And when rudely interrupted and insulted 
by the governor who said “Paul thou art beside thyself,” he replied, 
“Tam not mad, most noble Festus,’ xxvi. 24, 25. Paul should 
serve, as a model in regard to courtesy in addresing an audience at 
all times. In the address now under considetation he wisely 
improved an incident that met his attention when walking the 
streets of Athens to arrest their attention and secure a hearing for 
the truth he sought to present to them in regard to the one and 
only true God; for the inscription on the altar proved that by their 
own admission, theré was a God whom they did not know. And he 
declared he was able to make this God known to them; thus he had 
a claim to be heard as they were ever ready to hear some new thing. 

In the prosecution of his discourse, with a tact which never 
failed him, he quoted one of their own poets, by whose statement of a 
truth of the early revelation to mankind and which had come down by 
tradition, that “man is the offprmg of God” he set before them the 
absurdity of the worship of idols, for how could man be the offspring 
of the images which his own hands had made? ‘This address of the 
Apostle does most certainly warrant us missionaries in using every 
local incident and every ray of truth that may be found either in 
their written books, their poetry, their proverbs, their folk lore, their 
usages and forms of worship, to illustrate divine truth or help them 
to understand the message of salvation which we bring to them. 
This report of the Apostle’s address on Mar’s Hill to. the polished 
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and yet idolatrous, is worth the most careful study and imitation of 
every missionary in adressing a heathen audience. But so far from 
teaching us that the Apostle on that occasion pursued a different style 
from what we have drawn out, we think a careful study of it will 
show that he then preached the same Gospel. In the preceding 
context we have a statement which makes known to us what had 
been the subject of his addresses as he spoke to them in the streets 
and market places. Acts xvi. 16-20. ‘ Now while Paul waited for 
them at Athens, his spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the city 
wholly given to idolatry. Therefore disputed he in the synagogue 
with the Jews, and with the devout persons, and in the market daily 
with them that met with him. ‘Then certain philosophers of the 
Epicureans, and of the Stoics, encountered him. And some said, 
What will this babbler say ? Other some, He seemeth to be a setter 
forth of strange gods: because he preached unto them Jesus, 
and the resurrection. And they took him, and brought him unto 
Areopagus, saying, May we know what this new doctrine, whereof 
thou speakest, is’ For thou bringest certain strange things to our ° 
ears: we would know therefore what these things mean.” 

From this narration it is evident that when he encountered the 
Philosophers of the Epicureans and of the Stoics he preached to 
them the same divinely appointed message, Jesus and the resurrection, 
which he preached at Corinth and at Rome. If there was ever a case 
where the Preacher of the Gospel might have sought by a recogni- 
tion of some of the teachings of a sect of Philosophers to court 
their good opinion the Stoics had strong claims to such a recognition. 
That school had exercised a great influence in the world for more 
than three hundred years, restraining the corruption of the times and 
it numbered many illustrious men among its followers. ‘‘ The better 
part of Roman Society in both the republican and imperial age, 
was profoundly impressed with Stoic doctrine and Stoic discipline.” 
Of the teachings of the originator of the sect an admiring follower 
said that the had shown ‘‘the path to heaven by the way of virtue.” 
Zeno “taught his hearers to seek contentment and satisfaction in 
conscious rectitude of thought, feeling and conduct; and to recognize 
and discharge faithfully every duty; to condemn indulgences; to resist 
temptations. In this system of philosophy were some of the truths 
which are inthe Christian system. But Paul, instead of referring to 
these, presented to them the Gospel, and preached “Jesus and the 
resurrection” and so came in collision with some of their favorite 
doctrines and they designated him “a babbler.” Their question, 
“may we know what this new doctrine whereof thou speakest is” 
shows that the Apostle had preached tho Gospel unto them even 
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though he knew it would be considered foolishness by some of those 
who heard him. The latter part of this sermon of the Apostle, 
though we have only an outline of his discourse, affords to us the 
most conclusive proof that the Apostle preached to the intellectual 
inhabitants of Athens'the very same Gospel that he preached to the 
CU vrinthians and the people of the Imperial city. He declares that 
God had only exercised his forbearance.at the sinfulness of the 
people, and that now he as the rightful Lord and Ruler of men 
commandeth all men every where to repent. It matters not what 
may be their condition or character among their fellow men, in the 
sight of God they are sinners and they must repent of their sins and 
turn to God in order to be saved. And he then declares to them 
clearly the future judgment of the world by Jesus Christ, and that 
the evidence of his appointment to this high position is that God 
had raised him from the dead. ‘The manner in which the preaching 
of this doctrine was received was that with which we are all familiar 
in onr own experience in preaching the same doctrines. ‘And 
when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, some mocked.” I 
recall to mind an incident in one of our Mission Chapels. It was 
this. A Native Preacher was preaching salvation by Jesus Christ 
the only Saviour, to an audience composed largely of scholars: He 
quoted the passage from Mark’s Gospel, ‘“ He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
On the quoting of this text a large part of the audience got up and 
went out of the Chapel as expressive of their dissatisfaction with the 
statement. Another has also been told to me. A personal ‘Teacher 
of a missionary having some leisure days improved the time by going 
to hear some of the Native Preachers. Some of those heard were 
connected with the Missionary whose teacher he was and others were 
connected with a different Mission, After this wordly-wise Teacher 
had gone the rounds he said to the Missionary, “It is no wonder 
that your preachers do not have many hearers. They preach about 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. If they will preach as I heard one 
in another Chapel preach they would have many hearers. Well how 
did that man preach? Why he told his hearers, ‘You have all 
heard of Confucius and Mencius. They were great Teachers, and 
we do well to follow their teachings. Jesus Christ is also a great 
Teacher. He tayght many things which Confucius and Mencius 
did not teach and we should also hear and follow his teachings.’ 
The people were all pleased to hear their own sages thus spoken of. 
They all,when the preacher was done said, “This is pleasant to 
hear, we will come again.” 
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The analysis of Paul’s Sermon on Mar’s Hill having clearly 
shown that Paul, there in the presence of Philosophers and educated 
people, though he was courteous in that he did not needlessly offend 
them, though he used what he found in their usages and poets 
that would help them to understand his teachings, preached the 
same doctrines of salvation which he preached elsewhere notwith- 
standing they would give the same offense to the unbelievers. His 
example fully sustains the position taken by an.eminent lawyer of 
Calcutta, himself a converted Hindu, during the recent Missionary 
Conference in that city when it was under consideration, How the 
Gospel could be best preached to that interesting and influential 
class of Hindus who have been educated in Western science and 
philoséphy. ‘This lawyer in a speech of great power and elegance 
advocated the idea that the Gospel was to be preached to them as to 
all other lost sinners; that all classes of men are alike sinners in the 
sight of God and need to be saved through a Redeemer of sinners. 

In this discussion we have confined ourselves to the preach- 
ing of the Apostles among the Gentiles, the heathen who were 
worshipper’s of idols and who had only the knowledge of the truths 
that pervaded heathen nations. The manner and style of preaching 
to Jews and such Gentiles as had received from them the know- 
ledge of divine things as made known in the Old Testament, were 
entirely different. This will appear to all who will consult the 
record of Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost to the Jews and 
‘proselytes who were at Jerusalem, and his sermon to the friends 
and kindred of the Centurion Cornelius who had gathered in his 
house to hear the Apostle. ,This also is most clearly seen in the 
record of Paul’s sermon in the Synagague at Antioch of Pisidia. 

“Men and brethren, children of the stock of Abraham, and 
whosoever among you feareth God, to you is the word of this salva- 
tion sent. Hor they that dwell at Jerusalem, and their rulers, 
because they knew him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets 
which are read every sabbath day, they have fulfilled them in con- 
demning dim. And though they found no cause of death ix hin, 
yet desired they Pilate that he should be slain. And when they had 
fulfilled all that was written of him, they took him down from the 
tree, and laid him in a sepulchre. But God raised him from the 
dead: And he was seen many days of them which came up with him 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are his witnesses unto the people. 
And we declare unto you glad tidings, how that the promise which 
was made unto the fathers, God hath fulfilled the same unto us 
their children, in the he hath raised up Jesus again; as it is also 
written in the second psalm, Thou art my Son, this day have I 
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begotten thee. And as concerning that he raised him up from the 
dead, now no more to return to corruption, he said on this wise, I 
will give you the sure mercies of David. Wherefore he saith also 
in another psa/m, Thou shalt not suffer thine Holy One to see 
corruption. For David, after he had served his own generation by 
the will of God, fell on sleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and saw 
corruption: But he, whom God raised again, saw no corruption. 
Be it known unto you therefore, men avd brethren, through this 
man is preached unto yon the forgiveness of sin: And by him all 
that believe are justified from all things, from which ye could not 
be justified by the law of Moses.” Acts xm. 26-39. 

These instances of their mode of preaching to the Jews show 
that in preaching to the Jews and those who had the knowledge of 
the revelation given to the Jews, the Apostles referred to their 
Scriptures as the sure proof of appointment of the Saviour and 
confined their discussion largely to prove this one point viz.; that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the long promised Messiah. But their 
method of preaching to the Gentiles was entirely different from 
that pursued when preaching to the Jews as we have shown above. 

The remaining part of our paper is to be occupied with discuss- 
ing the subject how far the people in China have the same know- 
ledge of spiritual things as existed among the Grecks and Romans 
in the days of the Apostles. To help us to arrive at the views of the 
Chinese we take the paper prepared by Rev. J. Chalmers, LL.D., 
for the International Congress of Orientalists at St. Petersburg 
entitled ‘Chinese Natural Theology.” It may be more fully 
descrived as stating the views of the Chinese in regard to spiritual 
things as gathered from their classical books. In their books is 
presented the idea of a Supreme Ruler of whom the attributes of 
omniscience, universal rule, benevolence, righteousness, mercifulness 
are predicated ; that all things are determined by his decrees, that he 
is to be served, to be prayed to, to be sacrificed to, and that he 
punishes the wicked. Their classics all teach that earthly rulers 
are ordained by Heaven, the supreme Ruler, and that the people are 
dependent upon him; thai man was made with a good nature and 
that men in doing evil violate the divine law and their own nature. 
that while no man is perfectly good, his failure in virtue is not 
because of ignorance nor of inability. The benefits of poverty 
and hardship to the cultivation of virtue and the danger of riches 
to virtue are discussed. The duty of repentance and reformation 
are clearly inculcated. The obligation and necessity of punishing 
the wicked is well understood. The idea of the innocent suffering 
in the room and place of the guilty is found in their books. The 
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virtues of truth, faith and reverence are frequently inculeated. 
The relative duties between man aud man are well understood and 
inculeated. These religious sentiments and teachings are all found 
in their classical books. In their folk lore, in their idolatrous 
usages, and in their exhortations to virtue which are freely distri- 
buted among the people we have still fuller and more interesting 
presentations of their religious sentiments; these all show to us 
their receptiveness for the instructions of the Gospel as a merciful 
provision for sinners. 

Their idolatrous usages show us that they have an all-pervading 
sense of superior beings who rule over men. They conceive of 
these beings as having power to confer blessings and inflict suffering, 
to preserve their worshippers in life and health, and to send 
sickness and calamity, or to prosper them in their business. They 
return thanks to their idols at the close of the year for the blessings 
received. The common sentiment of this people is that the calamities 
of war and pestilence, drought and famine are sent as a punishment 
for sins. They also entertain the universal belief that deliverance 
from these calamities may be obtained by prayer. Indeed there are 
very few duties and services inculcated in the Bible as -due to the 
true God which are not found in practice among this people towards 
their idols. The sense of the need of deliverance from their 
sufférings and distresses has led to the conception of a special idol 
to whom the attribute of mercy belongs, and to whom they specially 
apply in all circumstances of sorrow and trouble. This idol 


is 
called the goddess of mercy. 


To her are ascribed many of the 
attributes and offices that belong to the only Redeemer of men. 
The evil deserts of sin are universally felt and acknowledged. This 
is expressed very tersely in the most current of their proverbs, 
“The righteous have a righteous reward, the wicked have a wicked 
reward.” The truth and justness of this 
controverted, are universally accepted. This sentiment pervades 
their ideas in all the relations of life, in the family, in the state 
and in their relation to the gods. It is held to be of universal and 
invariable application. Hence the infliction of punishment is every- 
where seen, in the family, in the school, in the neighbourhood, in 


aphorism, one never 


their law courts of every grade. In their relation to the gods 
the belief of punishment in the future world for sins committed 
in this life is universal in the minds of the people. Though it 
may be said that this belief does not find a prominent place in 
the teachings of Confucianism, yet the fact that this belief is 
widely prevalent if not universally prevalent, cannot be denied. 
It gives a complexion to the burial rites all classes. The existence 
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of a place of future punishment is the common belief of the massess. 
Priests both of the Buddhist and Taouist sects are called in 
to pray for the deliverance of the souls of the dead from the 
torments of hell. ‘Thousands and tens of thousands of dollars are 
given ‘freely, in return for such prayers. The large numbers 
of those who abstain from animal food, and say prayers, and do 
good works that they may acquire merit and thus make up for 
their evil deeds, evidence how wide spread is the desire in the hearts 
of this people to escape the just punishment of their sins. By 
reason of the phlegmatic temperament of this people there is a 


prevailing error in regard to the religious sentiment among them.. 


But I would ask what has filled this land with idol temples and 
altars? What causes this constant rendering of worship to the gods on 
the Ist and L5th of every month, on all the birth days of the several 
gods, and on the respective feast days and during the closing days 
of each departing and the first fifteen days of each new year? 
What has endowed these’ well endowed monasteries and nunneries 
which are found in every part of the country ? What has covered 
the great mountain in Shangtung with temples and altars and 
built such enduring and costly mounments in the mountains of 
Szchuen Province? These and many other things preve beyond 
all successful contradiction that the China people have -the 
same hopes and fears, the same religious sentiments, a reverence 
for and worship of the gods, the same kind of apprehensions of a 
coming judgment, and the punishment of the wicked, the same 
desires to render some satisfaction for sin and thereby secure 
exemption from the deserved punishment thereof as had the 
Greeks and thé Romans. All these things might have been inferred, 
without any recourse to external evidences, from the fact which 
Paul declares to the Greeks of Athens. [The Lord of heaven] “hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 


1.” Acts. xvu. 26. The fact that all men of all nations are 


the eart] 
of one blood implies that they have the same faculties and powers of 
mind and soul. Hence it is the most natural thing to find that 
the China people who are without the written revelation from 
God as were the Greeks and Romans, should have the very same 
religious characteristics and sentiments as had the people of those 
nations. Whatever different systems of philosophy and usages may 
be found in China, they are so unimportant that they do not affect 
the fundamental fact that modern people in all essential particulars 
have the same moral chareteristics and the same religious sentiments 
as the ancient nations had. 


a 
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It being thus established that the people whom we preach to 
have the same moral characteristics and the religious sentiments as 
those Gentiles had to whom the Apostles preached, it follows as the 
logical conclusion that we are to fulfill onr high commission by 
preaching the Gospel to them in the same way as did the Apostles to 
those of their day. The excellency and efficiency of this course is 
established by the experience of all missionaries as well as com- 
mended to us by the example and precepts of the Apostles. We 
have ourselves seen persons of every class and condition in Society 
come to an experimental and transforming knowledge of the Gospel 
from this-mode of preaching. Some of them have been from among 
the young and the aged, the literate and the illiterate, men and wo- 
men. I have seen the old woman of 80 years of age, who during 
her life time had been engaged in worshipping idols, on hearing of 
the gospel plan of salvation, by relying upon the merits of a God 
appointed Saviour, give up the worship of idols .and accept of and 
rest upon Jesus alone as her Saviour. Even more than this. | have 
known of the devotes who had been engaged for 30 years in seeking 
merit by prayers and fastings and offerings at various shrines and in 
many temples, throw away the accumulated merit of 30 years of 
penance and prayers to trust entirely to the perfect righteousness 
of Jesus Christ, the only Saviour. I have seen the child of heathen 
parents under such instructions turn away from all the idolatry of 
her home and accept of Jesus as her Saviour. I have also seen the 
man of mature years, who had attained literary degrees and whose 
mind had been puffed up with pride, renounce all pride in such 
honors, and come in the spirit of a little child and bow at 
the feet of Jesus as his Lord and Redeemer—Yea hath the Master 
not said, ‘Except ye be converted and become as little children, 
ye cannot enter into the kindom of heaven?” Matt. xvin. 3. The 
provision which divine mercy has made for man’s salvation meets 
the craving desire of the human heart just as water satisfies the need 
of the thirsty, and bread satisfies the starving. How this change is 
effected by the simple preaching of the Gospel is a matter of 
wonder to the unbelieving, for as in the days of our Saviour, men still 
seek after a sign. But the Gospel has no sign to give them but 
the manifestation of the power of God in the transformation of men 
and women, making them to be new creatures in Christ. This 
enlightenment of the dark minds of-the heathen and their change 
of heart is the work of God’s Spirit. Itis not a mere natural result 
of light and knowledge dissipating the darkness of the natural 
heart. For while there is light and knowledge in the Gospel the 
darkness of the human heart receiveth them not, till the heart is 
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opened by the Spirit of God. The Spirit of God uses God’s own 
revealed truth as the means of the conversion of men, though that 
truth is foolishness to human reason; Christ crucified is made the 
power of God to salvation to those who believe, though it is a 
stumbling block to the Jew, and foolishness to the Greek who do 
not believe. 

There is much said and written about the want of success of 
missionary labor among the heathen. If we consider only the 
human instrumentality there is no just ground for complaint of 
want of success. If we consider the power of God, and his mighty 
grace and the fulness of his promises we may justly lament that we 
do not see more of the display of that divine grace which the 
promises of God’s word warrant us to expect in connection with the 
preaching of the Gospel. But a proper consideration of the subject 
will lead us to the conclusion that the best way to secure this 
manifestation of divine power will not be by resorting to means 
devised by human wisdom in order to prepare the way for the 
Gospel but it will be by returning to the Apostles method ‘ by 
preaching Christ and him crucified” and all the doctrines of God’s 
word which are connected therewith, as man’s lost condition as a 
sinner, his exposure to the wrath of God for his’sins, the coming 
judgment of all men and the blessedness of those who believe in 
Jesus, at the same time looking for and expecting the Spirit to 
God to make these truths the power of God to the salvation of those 
who believe. 

In adhering to the method pursued by the Apostles we may 
expect the very same objections which they encountered. For 
there are now in the world the very same classes of men which there 
were then represented by the Jews and the Greeks. These men 
will now receive it as did their prototypes then. To one class, 
then represented by the Jews, it well be a stumbling block; and to 
the class then represented by the Greeks it will be foolish- 
ness. But to those who believe whether Jews, Greeks or Barbarians 
it will be made the power of God io Salvation. As faithful ministers 
of Christ we have only one course to pursue viz to “obey our 
marching orders,” and follow the example of the Apostles who 
preached in season and out of season whether men would hear or 
forbear. We may safely leave the result to God. Because the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the weakness of God is 
stronger than men.” Hence let us determine more firmly than 
ever with the Apstle Paul “not to know anything among this people 
save Jesus Christ, and him crucified,” in the hope-that their “faith 
may not stand in the wisdom of men but in the power of God.” 
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THE PROVERBS AND COMMON SAYINGS OF THE CHINESE. 
By Rev. Artuvcr H. Sirx. 
(Continued from page 205.) 

THE possible resolutions of single characters, having apparently 

no law, new forms of higher complexity had to be invented. 
These are of many varieties. One of them is known as the ‘Double 
Door Rule,’ (ff PY #%). This means that the characters to be found 
will be discovered only by dissecting other characters. Take, for 
example, the words 7 3 48 — J, ‘Among those who come and go 
there is no person without official rank. ‘I'he apt to be sought, 
we are told, is from the Four Books and is to be guessed out on 
the ‘Double Door Plan’ (ff (9 # — 4 BK WH PY H BF 4). 
The élew lies in our former acquaintance, to wit the words wen kuan 
ch'ung [Bl 4% ffs and these characters being taken apart, yield the 
following; F§ O 4+ 4 BBA. “ie. ‘within the doorway each one 
is in the ranks of officials,’ which is equivalent to the proposition 
with which we began. 

Among other devices for the distillation of enigmatical dark- 
ness, are the ‘ Rolling up the Screen Rule’ (#§ ff~ #§), in which the 
characters are read from the bottom to the top; the ‘ Duck and 
Drake Rule,’ (4 # #) in which one limb of a familiar couplet 
having been guessed out, the solution of the riddle is found, not 
in this half of the couplet but in the o¢hev one (the two being as 
intimately Associated as Duck and Drake, to wit, Husband and 
Wife); and the hanging and unhanging of Bells. Immediately 
upon his entrance upon his studies, the student of Chinese becomes 
aware that many characters are used in different tones, with 
different senses, the distinetion being indicated, if at all, by little 
circles at the corners of the characters as in the case of the chtung 
‘# character in the last example, ordinarily read chung. These 
circles are enigmatically spoken of as bells; to put them on is, to 
hang a bell (4% #} #), to remove the circles is to unhang them 
(fi Gi He). Now there is a structure known in Chinese history as 
the Hung Ching Lou ¥% & #2 or Tower of Expansive Prospect. 
These three characters are furnished, and from them is to be ex- 
tracted by the bell hanging process, a sentence from the Four 
Books (#7 @ #& — a) B # @ MH He FG YH), It is superfluous to 
suggest to the Reader that the four characters #7 = %f J from 
the Doctrine of the Mean, afford the mystic clew. ‘This Tower, as 

e all know, existed in three stories. We now hang our ‘Bell’. 
upon the chung % character, and the sentence then reads; FH = if 


G 4 = ke & @-c. there are three stories, Q.E.D. 
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Once more, the Zsiin $& character is dealt out from which is 
to be cork-serewed, according to Bell wxhanging rules, the name of 
an individual in the 7so Chuan, or commentary on the Ch‘un Chiu 
(FJ 7A NA — fa = RR GG YE. The two words of the 
key (in the discovery of which we are doubtless anticipated by the 
Reader) are of course {ff 4% Po Yiieh. The Hsin is an anomalous 
sort of musical instrument said to have been made of porcelain, and 
shaped like an egg, with six or seven holes, blown through the 
apex, and producing a whistling sound. Now the prerogative of 
piping upon this perforated porcelain egg was limited by statute to 
elder brothers, while younger brothers were obliged to put up with 
blowing the Ch'ih (jf) which—if the composition of the character 
is any guide 





was formed of bamboo, and made a noise like a tiger. 
Every one will immediately recall the passage in the Books of Odes 
which says; ‘ Brothers are called Po and Chung; the elder is Po, 
and the musical instrument which he plays, is called the Hsiin; the 
younger is named Chung, and he plays upon the Ch'ih. (GF KR 
16 JG We 3H fit FE Me FS), This division of musical labor naturally 
and appropriately led to the use of the Hsiin and Ch'ih characters, 
in the sense of elder and younger brothers, (‘blowing music’ 
being presumptively the chief employment of brothers). The Hsin, 
character, J# with which we began, is now resolved into Po Yieh, 
{fi Sf i.e. the elder brother’s musical instrument. But by the terms of 
our inquiry, we were to take off the bell. This done, Po Yueh (fj 4 
is changed into Po lao { #%. Now by reading carefully through 
the entire 7'so Chuan, it is ascertained that there is no Po Lao ff # 
there to be found, there is a Po Lao {f {#, and this character is 
therefore the one of which we are in search. It is not, perhaps, to 
be wondered at that a nation upon which has devolved the task of 
constructing and resolving riddles of this sort, should have had less 
leisure than could have been wished for original thinking—not to 
speak of investigations in Natural Science. 

It is an example of Chinese fondness for involved modes of 
expression adapted to the eye, as well as to the ear, that they have 
books—in some cases amounting to volumes of considerable size— 
called Ts‘ang T*ou Shih, (3% BH GF) in which the object is to weave 
together verses, at the same time concealing the point of departure 
(ts8ang tou 9% PH). What is apparent is a mere jumble of mis- 
cellaneous characters, but to him who holds the key they afford 
whole pages of poetry. The puzzles are cast not only into the 
shapes of certain characters—as, for example that for mountain (jl) 
and many others—but also into the forms of the Eight Diagrams 
(without which nothing can get on in China), of squares, circles, 
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double circles, ellipses, and divers other geometrical figures as 
well as into that of Chinese ornaments and sundry styles of fans.* 
Many of these puzzles are said to have been ‘woven’ by educated 
Chinese ladies—for whose intellectual activity there was presump- 
tively no better employment, and would suffice to confound the 
combined sagacity of Oedipus and the Sphinx though these indivi- 
duals were initiated into the mystery of Chinese characters. Some 
of them may be read in a great variety of ways, each character 
in a line being in turn assumed as the initial one, while others 
are equally rythmical and poetical if once the hidden clew is 
discovered, whether scanned up and down, from side to side, or 
diagonally. A very slight inspection makes it evident that puzzles of 
this sort immeasurably surpass anything that can be accomplished 
in English by the Rebus, Acrostic, Anagram, Square word puzzles, 
&e. &c., or in any other way whatsoever.t In the item of Linguistic 
Labyrinths the Chinese would probably have carried off the 
principal Gold Medal at the Tower of Babel, or at any other 
International Exposition since. 


oe 


* In the Chinese Repository (vol. IX. p. 508) is a translation of a supposed complaint 
made by a cow of her sad lot in being obliged to work hard and fare poorly 
during life, and then be cut up and eaten when dead. The ballad is arranged 
in the form of the animal itself, and a herd-boy leading her, who in his own form 
praises the happiness of a rural life. This ballad is a Buddhist tract, and that 
fraternity print many such on broad-sheets; one common collection of prayers 
is arranged like a pagoda, with images of Buddha sitting in the windows of each 
story. William’s Middle Kingdom, Vol. I. Ch. XII. 


+ It is no doubt possible to arrange Latin letters in combinations extremely tauto- 
logical and perplexing, as the Puzzle Department of any well edited journal for 
Young People will show. In the appended Example, which is reputed to be 
almost or quite seventy years old, it is affirmed that the sentence contained 
may be read in more than two thousand different ways. Its inferiority, however, 
to an ordinary Chinese Character Puzzle, is sufficiently obvious : 


e 
eve 
evive 
eovritiéive 
evil@élive 
evil&t&live 
evil&tnt&live 
evil&tnent&live 
evil&étnepent&live 
evil&étnepepent&live 
evil&tnepeRepent&live 
evil&tnepepent&live 
evilé&étnepent&live 
evil&tnent&live 
evil&tnt&live 
evil&t&live 
evil&élive 
P evilive 
evive 
“eve 
e 
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An adequate idea of a Chinese Character Puzzle of this sort is 
only to’be gained by actual inspection. In order to facilitate this 
object, one of them is reproduced in the following cut. It is called 
The Universe in a Wine Pitcher, and consists of more than an 
hundred characters, disposed so as to represent a Pitcher, with 
cover, handle and spout. ‘The only guide to reading it aright 
is conveyed in the anouncement that the text is to be arranged 
in lines of seven characters each (44 & i¥#); and that the point of 
departure is from the words Chiu shih jen chien ki (95 H A fi dt). 
Each of these items of information, however, turns out to be inaccu- 
rate, for upon a more minute examination (and by the aid of a dim 
sort of key, if 7), we ascertain that the lid of the pot is a verse by 
itself, in the five-character meter, (Fi @ if), entirely disconnected 
from the remaining stanzas. ‘The seven character lines, twelve in 
number, contain a representation of the mischiefs caused by wine. 
They begin with general statements, which are supported by parti- 
cular historical examples and conclude by returning to generalities. 
The whole device is almost exactly analagous to the temperance 
legend often printed in the shape of a decanter beginning :— 


“There was an old decanter, 
And its mouth was gaping wide. 
The ruby wine had ebbed away, 
And left its crystal side.” 


a WS Mt 
eer set 
BARS gneiy 
Sy ae 
ip FI~ Ba ze, 
FRE - 
me ABR SG 8 
x a ™ 


is ‘4 
oa 
“¢ 


@ 


”" 


os 
ae 


Ps 
“a 


}} aR < . F 
an 
ie 


44 
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In order to read the verse which is concealed: in the lid, it is 
necessary first to dissect the character at the top, (dwan Ht), which is 
made to do quadruple duty. Inthe first line, shan [If is the initial 
character, the other four being found in the upper half of the cover, 
beginning at the middle, and read from left to right. In the second 
line, erh fj is the starting point, but it is exchanged for another 
character of the same sound, §, the remaining characters of the line 
being in the half of the cover opposite the last, and read from right 
to left. In the next line i ¥ is the first word, the others 
being found in the right half of the lower edge of the lid beginning 
from the outside and reading toward the center. In the last line, 
the entire character fuan yg stands first, the remainder are opposite 
the last, but beginning at the outer angle are read from left to 
right. The five character verse, as a whole is then as follows: 
me @  M. 

SL i fA fa EH. 
ue Ee Rh SR. 
Yea A AE OW All 


‘The mountains high, the fields well planted too, 
Then virtuous sous and grandsons come to view; 
Within the pitcher which contains the wine, 

Are fairies hid, and spirits all divine.’ 


The remaining verses begin at the outer extremity of the spout, 
and are as follows :— 


H 


Upper end of handle] FG tt (8 
EK, 


ia 

> 
‘con 
iS + 
fa 

a 


Bact. 


[Left side of Pitcher, top.] 
[Right side, top.] 

{Left side, middle. | 
[Right side, middle. } 
[Left side, near spout. ] 
[Right side, at handle. ] 


[Left side, bottom. ] fi [Center] 9%, 
[Right side, bottom. # [Center] 4, 


‘Wine is the magic potion which stirs to valorous deeds, 

But he who takes it needs must bear the ill to which it leads; 
Thus Han Wang’s loya] ministers were lost because of wine, 
Through wine the Princess Yang was slain along the battle’s line ; 
Six Brothers at the San Kuan, through wine were overthrown, 
Through wine came Li Po’s banishment afar to parts unknown. 
To dungeon wine brought Tu A‘ang so too by wine’s intrigue 

Was Hsii Chow lost by Chang Fei, which broke the Brother’s League ; 
By wine have Princes’ house and state to ruin oft been bronght, 
And high Officials lofty fame, through wine has come to nought, 
Through wine fraternal concord, will turn to mutual hate, 

And curses on the parent’s heads, their children imprecate,’ 


BH [Center Line] 3, 
fz [Center] ZZ, 
# [Center] 2, 
i [Center] 5, 
#§ [Center] Ak, 
%, [Center] #4, 


Sot SE BE SH SL 


he) 


S01 a DH SRS PE) Ob Se > 


SoH SRO sSeH> 
BBSABBBBBer 


Sal Bl A ae a 
Aw 


. 
a" 


ot 
et 
3B 
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Beside the Ys‘tang T*ou Shih, or Verses with the Hidden Head, 
there are many other varieties of Chinese Cryptogram. In the 
Analytical Cryptogram, for example, the explanation depends upon 
resolving certain characters, an oblique description of which is 
given, into their constituent parts (Jf ). 

Of this style of composition the following verses are an 


example :— 
% HAR A. 
HK HK I. 
Wt RS + A. 
i te 4 Wl KR. 


‘ By precious wood the realm was brought to waste, 
And drops of water near the work were placed ; 
Sword-bearing soldiers thirty six by count, 

The spot they siezed was eastward of the mount ? 


The first two of these lines are quite innocent of any meaning 
in themselves, but each gives a hint of a character which is to be 
guessed from them. Pao Mu ($§ 7) is intended to suggest the 
Sung 4 character, which is composed of +» a cover, and mu JR 
wood. The former character is exchanged for pao 9, because it is 
usually called the pao kai (%&% 38), since it forms a covering for the 
precious contents of the pao character. In the second line, the 
words tien shui kung (¥ 9X "L), indicate that water is to be placed 
before the kung (I) character. Thus constituting it Chiang ff. This 
gives Sung Chiang (9 7), the leader of the land of robbers in the 
Liany Shan Po (¥ {ly jf) to whom reference has been already made. 

The Wind, Flowers, Snow and Moonlight, J, 76, 3 A, 
in.a multitude of Chinese expressions, are familiar emblems of the 
insubstantial, and the evanescent.* In-the following verse each of 
these characters is darkly described, as where the outer strokes of 
the character for Phoenix are called the ‘Nest’ of the ‘ Bird,’ 5B 
which flying away, leaves space for the Insect tf thus forming the 
character for Wind, Mj. The other characters, are dissected, with- 
out alteration. 

RH Ko 
tH Hi. 
4 fi Wi £. 


SAY WAKA HT. 
‘The Insect enters the Phoenix nest—the Bird from thence has flown; a el 
Seven Mortals fixed till on their heads the dark green grass has grown, ia 
A copious Rain is falling there where a Mountain stands on end; a2 
But the strangest sight of all is this, to see only half of a Friend!’ SB 


ob cv fe 


A 
Xn 
i) 


Ags 


* As, for example, in the common sayings; ‘The bright Moon in the water—F lowers 
in @ mirror,’ (JK rp AR B $5 rf 16) ‘How long will the Flower retain 
its beauty P* (4 Bea Be Ey 5) H #1). 
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It is related of the Emperor Chien Lung that, when on one 
of the pilgrimages in which he much delighted, he stopped for 
refreshment at a temple in Chiang-Nan. Here there was a literary 
graduate of the second grade (Chi Jen) teaching a school, who 
proved to be such a sensible person that the Emperor was pleased, 
and wrote a ‘Tablet (ffi) for the temple, as follows: tf = 
which to the uninitiated might seem to denote ‘Two Insects,’ 
Nothing, however, could be farther from the intention of His 
Majesty than this. What he really meant (as the intelligent Reader 
has already divined) was a reference to the Empire, which in his 
time was greater than ever before, and was to the Imperial eye 
boundless, like the range of the Wind, or the effulgence of the Moon. 
This postulate once granted, it was easy, by a common figure 
of speech, to represent the Imperial domain by the terms Wind and 
Moon, and hence when the vastness of the Empire was hinted at to 
call in brief; ‘The Wind and the Moon—no boundaries’ Ja A ft 
3%. This, we repeat, was His Majesty’s meaning—but instead of 
saying so, as an inferior order of mind would have done, he simply 
gives the kernel, and rejects the husk—to wit the Insect (1) 
character, to intimate that this is the Wind (Ji) character ‘ without 
boundaries, and the character signifying two (=) to suggest the 
Moon (fj), also ‘ without boundaries.’ Yet however plain a state- 
ment may be, it is always possible for the ‘unlearned and unstable’ 
to ‘wrest’ it. So in this case we are not much surprised to learn 
that although when the Emperor wrote ‘Two Insects’ plainly mean- 
ing ‘A boundless Empire,’ a school of literal interpreters arise who 
insist upon sticking by the text, which said ‘Two Insects’ that is, as 
they explained, Two Serpents, a Black one, 77 HE, and a White one, 
Gj #E, in the existence of which and in their endowmcnt with 
supernatural powers for evil, millions of Chinese are said to have a 
deeply rooted faith—a faith that is to say rooted deeply in the two 
characters #4 <=, traced by the hand of an Emperor ! 

Another variety of Chinese Cryptogram, may be described as 
the Exegetical, where the lines given do not contain the Characters 
sought, nor their component roots, but merely describe them, as in 


the following verse. 

+ Hd AR LE Bh OR HR. 

i Hl a fy I. 

Ft % GS fh Mi i. 

SS ws iol eb > FH. 

The explanation is to be found in a familiar phrase of four 

characters, Ch8in, Ch'i, Shu, Hua, 3%, #t, Wp, FR, ac. Lutes, Chess, 
Books, Drawings as in the following translation :— 
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‘Upon the Wu T‘ung’s famous wood are silken cords stretched tight ; 

Two kingdoms wage a mutual strife, yet use no swords to fight ; 

A thousand years of history to him are clearly known ; 

Ten thousand miles of hills and streams his skillful hand has shown.’ 

In another form wf cryptographic notation, the meaning is 
conveyed by an Acrostic. In this way the following verse conceals 
‘ —— n : 

the name of Lu Chiin I the rebel, J ( 3§ FE who was associated 


with Sung Chiang, previously mentioned. 


i 7 ik SB — le Ht. 
A GE ME We HF. 
% FR = R A, 
KS we Wh Sih Ee BA. 


* Amid the reeds and rushes, there lies a little boat, 
From hence come all the brave men, the famous men of note; 
The Officer of government, the sword he bears is just, 
He turns himself, the traitor’s heads are rolling in the dust.’ 
It is said that Han Shih Chung [##¢ fk —R see Mayer’s Manual 
No. 154, a.] who pursued the Tartar chief “ig Wu Chu (4 JC Jt) 
lost him in the recesses of the Western Lake, (P§ jf). The hiding 
place was such an unlikely one for the cae ee of so powerful 
a foe, that the Sung Emperor’s soldiers quite overlooked it. 
A Buddhist priest who was consulted on the subject, unwilling to 
commit himself by giving direct information, enounced the following 
lines which, through the initial characters of each line, intimated 
that he who sought the hidden enemy should to the ‘Old Dragon’ 
‘ 5) of & =. \ 
Den Go,’ (#% iE & 5E). 
E 38 
B 
. 


ae 
iy > - = 
ap 3S HK AR. 
= i: 
He Is! 138 Be 
me By, ™ A 
sh iit BE As SE or 
a s oil Ze ¢ -f. 
#z Rit A eK AR 
‘The Old commander, full of years his numerous soldiers leads ; 
The Dragon* wars, the Tigers fight, and show their martial deeds ; 
The Den of bandits, all obey the general’s high behest, 
Then Go with horse, disperse the Thieves, and put the land at rest.’ 


=> BE Yh 


° 


~ 


_s 


* The “ Dragon” is the Emperor, and the Tigers are his Generals. 


(To be continued.) 
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FILIAL PIETY AMONG THE CHINESE, ITS CHARACTER 
AND INFLUENCE. 

By E. C. Lorn, D.D. 

(Read before the Ninapo Missionary Association, April 3rd, 1883.) 
IMHE duty of children to love, revere, and obey their parents, is one 

that has been taught through all time, and among all peoples. 
Founded in nature it has been recognized in all philosophies, and 
inculcated in all religions. But among no people, perhaps, has it 
occupied a place of so much importance as among the Chinese. 
With them it is the one great virtue, the foundation of all excellence, 
and all greatness. Their sages are illustrious examples of this 
virtue, and it was this virtue that had much, if not the most, to 
do in making them sages. 

We mean by filial piety the natural regard that children have 
for their parents which manifests itself in love, veneration, and 
obedience ; and especially when this regard is enlightened, strength- 
ened, and refined by moral and religious culture. With us, too, 
this is an important virtue—a virtue, which if we might personify, 
we should call one of God’s good angels, and one of the sweetest 
and most beneficent, sent to minister to us in our earthly cares. 

But we are to speak of filial piety, not as we regard it, but as 
the Chinese regard it ; and not as it is found among us, but as it is 
found among them. ‘The two may not be the same. Indeed, I fear 
they will be found to differ, and to differ a good deal. 

We have all, no doubt, given attention to this virtue as it has 
appeared in the life around us; and this will help us somewhat in 
our estimate of its character and influence. But we must look fur- 
ther than this. We must examine it, not only as we see it exhibited 
in the life of the people around us, but also as we find it portrayed 
in their histories, their laws, their literature, their ethics, their bal- 
lads, and their proverbs. These are all necessary in order to bring 
it fully and fairly before us, not only as it has been in the past, but 
also as it is at present beyond the very narrow limits of personal 
observation. I shall, therefore, beg permission to refer somewhat, 
though I hope not tediously, to some of the more important of these 
sources. And my object in doing so will be to let the Chinese tell 
us themselves what they mean by filial piety, what weight they 
attach to this virtue, and what influence they suppose it has had on 
their social and national condition. 

In the Jiao King, or Book of Filial Duty, made up of discourses 
addressed by Confucius to his disciple Z’sang-fsze, we have the sage’s 
view, and of course the orthodox view, of this virtue. The text of 
this book consists of only eighteen short sections ; and a translation 
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of them may be found in one of the early volumes of the Chinese 
tepository, made, I believe, by the Rev. Dr. Bridgeman. From 
this I will make two or three, not very lengthy, quotations. 

The first is on the 

‘ORIGIN AND NATURE OF FILIAL DUTY.” 

“Confucius sitting at leisure, with his pupil Tsang-tsze by his 
side, said to him, ‘Do you understand how the ancient kings, who 
possessed the greatest virtue and the best moral principles, rendered 
the whole empire so obedient, that the people lived in peace and 
harmony, and no ill will existed between superiors and inferiors’? 
Tsang-tze, rising from his seat, replied, ‘ Destitute as I am of 
discernment, how can I understand the subject’? ‘Filial duty,’ 
said the sage, ‘is the root of virtue, and the stem from which 
instruction in moral principles spring forth. Sit down and I will 
explain this to you. The first thing which filial duty requires of us 
is, that we carefully preserve from all injury, and in a perfect state, 
the bodies which we have received from our parents. And when 
we acquire for ourselves a station in the world, we should regulate 
our conduct by correct principles, so as to transmit our names to 
future generations, and reflect glory on our parents: this is the 
ultimate aim of filial duty. Thus it commences in attention to 
parents; is continued through a course of services rendered to the 
prince ; and is completed by the elevation of ourselves.’ It is said 
in the Book of Odes: 

“ Think always of your ancestors ; 
Talk of and imitate their virtues.” 
Our next quotation speaks of 
“‘PILIAL DUTY AS PRACTICED BY THE SON OF HEAVEN.” 

“The sage said, ‘If he loves his parents, he cannot hate other 
people ; and if he respects his parents, he cannot treat others with 
neglect. When, therefore, his love and respect towards his parents 
are perfect, the virtuous instructions will extend to the people, and 
all within the four seas will imitate his virtuous example. Such is 
the influence of filial duty when practiced by the Son of Heaven.” 
In the Book of Records it is said :— 


“When the one man is virtuous, 
The millions will rely upon him.” 


My next quotation is 
‘ON THE PRACTICE OF FILIAL DUTY BY THE PEOPLE.” 

‘To observe the revolving seasons, to distinguish the diversities 
of soil, to be careful of their persons, and to practice economy in 
order that they may support their parents, is what filial duty 
requires of the people.” 








o 
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“Therefore, from the Son of Heaven down to the common 
people, whoever does not always conform entirely to the require- 
ments of filial duty, will surely be overtaken by calamity; there 
‘an be no exception.” 

In another section we read: “concerning the virtues of the 
sages, said Tsang-tsze, may I presume to ask whether there is any 
one greater than filial duty ? Confucius replied, of all things which 
derive their nature from heaven and earth,. man is the most noble: 
and of all the duties which are incumbent on him, there is none 
greater than filial obedience: nor in performing this, is there any- 
thing so essential as to reverence the father; and as a mark of 
reverence, there is nothing more important than to place him on 
an equality with heaven. Thus did the noble lord of Chow. 
Formerly, he sacrificed on the round altar to the spirits of his 
remote ancestors, as equal with Heaven; and in the open hall he 
sacrificed to Wan Wang, as equal with the Supreme Ruler.” 

There is much more of interest in these discourses on filial duty ; 
but I must now ask your attention to a few of the more familiar 
utterences on this subject found in the Four Books. 

In the Doctrine of the Mean, Confucius said: (I shall quote 
from Dr. Legge’s translation) ‘‘ How greatly filial was Shun! His 
virtue was that of a sage} his dignity was the imperial throne; his 
riches were all within the four seas. He offered his sacrifices in 
his ancestral temple, and his descendants preserved the sacrifices 
to himself.” 

Tn the language here used Confucius, no doubt, meant to teach, 
that the goodness, the greatness, and the happiness of this illustrious 
ruler, were the outcome of his filial piety. And what was true of 
him he held to be true of others, and of all. Everywhere, and at all 
times, this virtue is the root of all excellence, and the source of all 
success. And this doctrine of the Chinese classics is the accepted 
doctrine of the Chinese people. It is taught in all their books, it is 
taught in all their schools, and it is taught in all their families. 

In another place, Confucius having exclaimed: ‘‘ How far- 
extending was the filial piety of king Woo and the duke of Chow!” 
goes on to speak of its manifestations. He says: “ Now filial piety 
is seen in the skilful carrying out of the wishes of our fore-fathers, 
and the skilful carrying forward of their undertakings.” The same 
subject comes up, where it is presented more in detail, in a passage 
of Mencius. One of the philosopher’s disciples said to him : 

“Throughout the whole kingdom every body pronounces Kwang 
Chang unvfilial. But you, Master, keep company with him, and 
moreover treat him with politeness. I venture to ask why you do so? 
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“ Mencius replied, ‘There are five things which are said in the 
common practice of the age to be unfilial. The first is lazimess in 
the use of one’s four limbs, without attending to the nourishment of 
his parents. The second is gambling and chess-playing, and being 
fond of wine, without ‘attending to the nourishment of his parents. 
The third is being fond of goods and money, and selfishly attached 
to his wife and children, without attending to the nourishment of 
his parents. ‘The fourth is following the desires of one’s ears and 
eyes, so as to bring his parents to disgrace. ‘The fifth is being fond 
of bravery, fighting and quarrelling so as to endanger his parents. 
Is Chang guilty of any of these things ?” 

Mencius’ question implies that the charge made against this 
person of unfilial conduct, was ungrounded. He there admits that 
there had arisen a disagreement betwixt this person and his father, 
resulting from a well meant, though unfortunate, reproof, the son 
urging his father to what was good. He then mentions the presumed 
circumstance that led to the difficulty, and seems to commend the 
conduct of the son in it. He says: 

“Moreover, did not Chang wish to have in his family the 
relationships of husband and wife, child and mother? But because 
he had offended his father, and was not permitted to approach him, 
he sent away his wife, and drove forth his son, and all his life 
receives no cherishing attention from them. He settled it in his 
mind that if he did not act in this way, his would be one of the 
greatest of crimes.” 

Again, filial piety, with the Chinese, as with us, is known by 
its fruits. The form of these differs considerably in the two cases. 
But in both cases it is held that the form, the service, whatever it 
be, must come from the heart. Love and reverence must anoint and 
consecrate it. I will quote a single passage from the Analects, 
which brings out quite strikingly this important point, Zsze Yew 
asked what filial piety was. ‘he Master said, ‘The filial piety of 
now-a-days means the support of one’s parents. But dogs and horses 
likewise are able to do something in the way of support; without 
reverence what is there to distinguish the one support from 
the other ?” 

The appropriateness of the illustration here used might perhaps 
be questioned. But the sage’s meaning is entirely clear. He means 
that conduct to be filial, must be sincere and heart-felt. 

There are other characteristics, attributed to filial piety, of a 
more questionable kind. Jor instance, the filial son must cleave to 
his parents rather than to his wife and children. Indeed, he must 
submit to and obey them, even though it require him to sacrifice his 
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own rights, and the dearer rights of those of whom he is the 
natural guardian. ‘This appears not only from the passage just now 
quoted, where the conduct of a son is commended, whg, in order to 
conciliate an angry father, sent away his wife, and drove away his 
son, and lived uncherished and unsolaced in his dreary solitude, but 
from teachings everywhere met with on this subject. 

Another questionable characteristic; attributed to filial piety, is 
that it is unfilial to be without posterity. ‘ Mencius said, ‘There 
are three things which are unfilial, and to have no posterity is the 
greatest of them.” ‘The desire of the Chinese for male children is, 
of course, a matter well known to all who live in the country, and 
mingle with the people. No doubt this desire springs in part from 
the natural love of offspring, common to the human race. But much 
of it, and especially the peculiar form which it takes, is traceable to 
the idea here involved that breaks in the family line are great 
calamities ; and so the conduct that results, or tends to result, in 
these breaks, is in its nature unfilial. And this is the point of 
Mencius’ remark. Bnt it is these breaks themselves, or the 
calamities supposed to result from them, rather than the conduct 
leading to them, that mostly occupy the thoughts, and influence 
the conduct, of the common people. The idea of Mencius is of 
course a fiction. And the whole fabric that he and others have 
built upon it, is a fiction. A fiction? Yes; but a tremendous 
one! gigantic in size, hoary with age, and mighty in strength. 
We descant much on the power of truth, and the weakness of 
error when brought into contlict. Yet here is an idea, utterly 
unfounded, that has lived, and defied whatever truth may have 
assailed it for more than four thousand years; and is still the 
life of a system of beliefs and rites, equally baseless, equally 
false, yet of magnitude so enormous, and of power so great, that 
millions and hundreds of millions fall before it, and are crushed 
beneath it ; while the ministers of truth and light, armed with the 
panoply and power of God, are standing amazed and weak, if not 
helpless, before it. 

[ will mention only one more false notion, which I think is 
embraced in the Chinese estimate of filial piety. It is that conduct, 
ordinarily wrong, becomes right when the’ motive is to shield a 
parent from punishment when committing crime. We read in the 
Analects that “The duke of Yih informed Confucius, saying, 
among us here there are those who may be styled upright in their 
conduct. If their fathers have stolen a sheep, they will bear witness 
to the fact.” 
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* Confucius said, ‘Among us in our part of the country, those 
who are upright are different from this. The father conceals the 
misconduct of the son, and the son conceals the misconduct of the 
father. Uprightness is found in this.’ ” 

Confucius, it is true, is not ostensibly discussing the subject of 
filial piety in this place. Still as he states what a person, from the 
circumstance of his being a son, ought to do in the case mentioned, 
it amounts to the same thing. And the doctrine of Confucius 
here is no doubt the doctrine of the Chinese people. Nature does, 
indeed, incline the parent to shield the child, and the child to 
shield the parent. And to do this when it may be done without 
injury to others, is often, if not always, right. But it is’ difficult 
to see how this could be applied to the commission of public 
crimes. 

The comments on this passage are interesting, and in point, as 
indicating the sentiment prevailing among the Chinese on this 
subject. Choo Foo-tsze says, That father and son should conceal 
each the other’s misdeeds [and he means their crimes as well] is in 
accordance with the law of heaven, and the nature of man. And 
such acts are necessarily right.””, He then quotes another authority, 
which says, “‘T'o follow the law of heaven is to do right. But if 
the father were not to conceal the misdeeds of the father, or 
the son were not to conceal the misdeeds of the father, would 
that be to follow the law of heaven? oo Sow killed a person. 
Shun [his son] stealthily bore the body away, and placed it by the 
sea. The love he bore to his father led him to do this. As to 
whether he did right or not, why waste time to inquire?” 

Thus far we have looked at this virtue, so boasted of among 
this people, as we find it presented in their ancient writings. Has 
their view of it since undergone any essential change? I think not. 
Nevertheless, it may be well to look at it for a moment, as it 
has been presented in later times, and as it is received and taught 
in schools and families of the present day. And in trying to 
present this view, perhaps [ cannot do better than to give a couple 
of short ballads, printed and circulated among the people, as we 
print and circulate religious tracts. Though written in poetic 
lines, they have no poetic interest, at least none to us. They 
are simply valuable as mirrors of Chinese customs, and Chinese 
thought. 

The first is called a Ballad by Wang Chung Shoo, exhorting to 
Filial Duty. The whole of it is given, with a few brief notes, 
explaining what otherwise might to some be obscure. 
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Of duties all the first is filial love ; 

This in the Odes * and Records +. much is seen. 
The rich in high, the poor in low estate, 

May all puruse this greatest of all good. 

But where this filial love is overlooked, 

There how shall one distinguish man from beast ? 
I now propose, in rustic phrase, to speak, 

And faithfully this subject bring to you. 


Now man, while yet his bones are incomplete, 
Ten months ¢ his mother carries in her womb. 
When thirsty, of his mother’s blood he drinks ; 
When hungry, of his mother’s flesh he eats. 
Then when his time of birth approaches near, 
What anxious care his mother must endure, 
Fearing, lest in that dreaded hour, her life 
Will prove to be a candle in the wind. 


But when she looks upon her infant’s face, 
New life, and added joy, succeed her woe. 
She now with loving labor tends her care ; 
Nor day nor night relaxes from ‘her toil. 

At night she lies upon a wretched mat ; 
But baby, he must have a warm dry bed. 
And while in sleep her baby quiet hes, 

The mother, lest she wake him, fears to stir. 


Her child’s unpleasant wants disturb her not ; 
Its illnesses she fain herself would bear. 

Her hair is left undressed, her cap awry, 

For time she has none now for toilet cares. 
Then when her child begins its early walk, 
At every step she fears lest it should fall. 

If able either drink or food to take, 

These to prepare she goes herself unfed. 


Three years her child she nurses at her breast, 
Expending sweat and blood in vast amount. 
Nor do her care and toil a respite find, 

Till years fifteen or sixteen are attained, 

The time when dispositions stronger grow, 
And acts become more difficult to rule. 
Clothing and food the father’s care provides, 
And careful training as to conduct right, 


Intending when his son becomes @ man, 

To place him with instructors wise and good. 
If bright, the father fears he'll overdo; 

If dull, he fears his labor will be lost. 


* Odes. The She King, or Book of Odes, many parts of which treat of filial duty. 
+ Records. The Shoo King, or Historical Classic. Here tuo as almost everywhere in 
Chinese writings, filial duty is prominent 


ths. ‘Ihis, in Chinese phrase, is the period of man’s gestation. 
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Tf faults he have, his father them conceals ; 
If virtues, he is first to make them known. 
The son gone out from home, till he return 
His father watches for him at the door; 


( 


And if his journey be for miles but ten, 

A thousand to the parent's heart it seems. 

The son must marry when to manhood grown ; 
And so a worthy bride is sought with care. 

On go-betweens much money must be spent ; 

And costly presents, these too must be made. 

The day arrives,—the bride comes home to dwell 5 
Then filial love continues strone no more. 


Db 


Faces of parents now appenr as dirt; 

While those of wife and children pearl appear 

The mother’s blouse and skirt are coarse and worn, 
The wife's are new, and made of silken gauze. 

If either parent should be left alone, 

Alone that parent lives, to please the son. 

The father worries lest the mother come 

To treatment harsh, and dreary solitude. 


The mother grieving at her son’s distress, 

Swears * in her heart, and chants the Yellow Swant 
Grown up, the son forgets his parents’ care, 

And to his children gives the best he has. 

If well, his parents get a meal of rice ; 

Tf ill, a meal of grnel then they have. 

The clothes they have to wear are thin and cold 3 
The blankets covering them have lost their warmth. 


At last death comes. Then children disagree, 

And wrangle for the property that’s left. 

They think not with what toil and care t’was gained 5 
They only murmur of injustice done. 

Jn sack-cloth they perform the burial rites, 

And without heart pretend excessive gricf. 

The sacrifices too are empty rites 3 

And when will settled be the grave's fung-shui ? ¢ 


* Swears in her heart. Makes solemn resolve that she will never marry again. 
+ The Yellow Swan. The name of a kind of lament, in which the widow chants, or 
wails, her determination to live single till she dies. 


* Fungeshui. Places for graves are sought where the geomancers find that the 
Fung-shvi—influences—will be favorable to the peace of the dead, and the pros- 
perity of the family. But delays often attend the finding and securing of such 


places. And where filial love is wanting these delays are still more likely to 
occur. Hence the poet’s inquiry. 
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You who are sons I earnestly entreat, 

To study well the book of Filial love. 

Wang Tseang: * He lay upon the hard cold ice, 
Mang Tsung: t He wept beside the dead bamboos. 
Thae Shun ¢ while picking berries from the tree, 
The robbers found, and gave his mother rice. 

Yang Heang || in peril saved his father’s life ; 

The tiger fled, nor dared to do him harm. 


Keang Keh § delightedly went out to serve. 

Ping Chung ¢ did not refuse to sell himself. 

Pah Yu ** bowailed his parent’s powerless blows. 
Wang Pow tt wept when he read the Ngo-liao. 
Sons filial many were in former times, 

Of whom to mention all my task would fail. 
Among all men this common rule is found, 

That heaven endows them with a nature good. 


How comes it then that men of present times, 

No longer learn the virtues of the past ? 

Why do they not consider their own selves,— 
Their bodies, who was it that reared them up ? 
Why do they not consider their own selves,— 
Their minds, and who to them instruction gave ?° 
Why do they not consider their own selves,— 
Their homes, and who provided these for them ? 


The filial bird in turn its parent feeds ; 

The lamb kneels humbly for its mother’s breast : 

The man, undntiful to parents, is 

With bird or beast unfit to be compared. 

® Wang Tseang. Here follow some noted examples of this filial love. In the 

winter Wang Tseang’s mother longed for fish to eat. The son in order to 
procure it went and lay on the ice of the fish pond or river; and his filial con- 
duct was rewarded by the ice opening, and fish jumping out to him. 

+ Mang Tsung, “His mother was very ill; and one winter’s day she longed to 
taste a soup made of bamboo sprouts, but Mang could not procure any. At 
last he went into the grove of bamboo; clasped the trees with his hands, and 
wept bitterly. His filial affection moved nature, and the ground slowly opened, 
sending forth several shoots, which he gathered aud carried home.” 

Thae Shun. This person’s family was very poor; and the country being overrun 
with robbers, the mother was in danger of starving. The son in order to keep 
her alive, went to gather berries from the mulberry trees. While thus employed 
the robbers came upon him; but on discovering his filial conduct, they not only 
did him no harm, but rewarded him by giving him rice for his mother. 

Yang Heang. This person was with his father cutting fuel on the hills. <A tiger 
suddenly came upon them, and seized his father. He sprang to his father's 
rescue; aud the tiger fled, in recognition of his filial conduct. 

Keang Keh. This persons family was very poor; and in order to procure food 
to keep his parents alive, he willingly went out to serve. 

© Ping Chung in order to get food for his parents, suld himself to be a slave. 





++ 


wm 


*® Pah Yu, when his parents grew old, perceived that when they beat him with 
their staves he felt less pain than formerly. By this he was reminded that 
their strength was failing, and that they soon must die; and being reminded 
of this he could not refain from weeping. 

++ Ngo-liao, the name of a filial ode, or an ode in which a filial son mourns for hig 
parents. Wang Pow was so imbued with filial love that he could never read 
this ode without weeping. 
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The filial bamboo braves the cold and heat ; 
The king of trees in reverence bows its limb : 
The man, undutiful to parents, is 

With grass or trees unfit to compared. 


4 


Ne’er seek to cover an unfilial head 

With dwellings, that are used to shelter men ; 

Nor an unfilial body seek to clothe 

With garments, such as,men are wont to wear ; 

Nor yet a mouth unfilial, let it eat 

The food that satisfies the wants of men. 

For Heaven and Earth, thougli they are broad and high, 
Would find it hard to suffer such ingrates. 


This song of mine, exhorting filial love, 

Do not dislike because it earnest seems. 

If, hearing, you give earnest heed thereto, 

Then even a hundred years would seem too short. 

Moreover, you may children have yourselves ; 

Then soon what you have done will be repaid. 
You to your sons a pattern filial give, 

They soon to you will make a full return. 


The second ballad is composed of eight stanzas, of eight lines 
each. The first four lines of each stanza are of equal length, 
having five characters each. The fifth line of each stanza has six 
characters; and the remaining three have cach seven. 
tion aims to imitate this measure. 


The transla- 


Our children chide us in reproachful words, 

And in our hearts we rather feel delight ; 

But if our parents ever chiding speak, 

Then quick we feel our indignation rise. 

Towards them we feel delight, toward these our anger burns : 
Why show we this distinction in regard to sons and sire ? 
Permit me now to urge that when your parents angered are, 
Forbearingly you treat them, as you do your children treat. 


Your children, they will prattle all day long, 

And listening to them you will never tire ; 

But when your parents undertake to speak. 

You say they have too many needless cares ; 

But ’tis not thus—their cares they cannot lay aside. 

Your parents, now grown old and grey, have had experience much ; 
Then let me urge that you in reverence hear the words they speak ; 
Nor let the mouth, which once they fed, be used in strife with them. 


Your children oft unpleasant cares require, 

- You render them, and that without dislike ; 
But when your parents’ tears or spittle fall, 
You turn away with feelings of disgust. 
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Your body, six feet high, say whence was it derived ? 

Was it not from your father’s strength, and from your mother’s blood? 
Then let me urge, that you with reverence treat them in old age, 
Because, when you were young, they spent their lives for you. . 


At early dawn you to the market go, 

To purchase bread and cakes for children’s use ; 

But care for parents, naught is heard of this. 

With prattle much you tend your little ones: 

Parents must hungry wait, while children first you feed ; 

Though childrens’ love is not with parents’ love to be compared. 
Then let me urge you, freely money spare for bread and cakes, 

To feed your aged parents, for their days of life are few. 


Then in the market you will purchase drugs, 

Yet only such as give to children strength ; 

For parents, though their vigor fails through age, 

No drug is sought their vigor to restore. 

Your children may be ill, your parents too are ill, 

But them to cure, with curing these, is not to be compared. 

Keh Koo* returned the flesh, which from his parents he received. 
Then diligently seek to lengthen out your parents’ days. 


The rich could well their parents’ wants supply, 

And yet their parents ill at rest are found. 

The poor to care for children find it hard, 

Yet children hunger not, nor suffer cold. 

The heart of man is one, its ways alas are two! 

A son in no way can a father be to us. 

Then always treat your parents, as you do your children treat, 
In nothing ever make excuse, on plea of little means. 


Supporting parents, though they are but two, 

Yet sons are ever in contention found. 

Supporting children, they though ten or more, 

And all the burden comes on you alone, 

Yet they are full and warm. Parents must wait and ask, 

For what they need there is no one who ever cares or thinks. 

Then let me urge that you with care supply your parents’ wants, 
Because in former time what they now need you forced from them. 


Your parents’ love for you is very great, 

Yet this you little ever bear in mind ; 

But if your child filial the least should be, 

His virtue you would praise to all around. 

Your parents’ good you hide, your childrens’ you display. 

Who understands the care that parents for their children have ? 
Beware, trust not without good ground, your childrens’ filial love ; 
The pattern they will follow is the one they find in you. 





® Keh Koo is said to have been a filial son, who, to save his parents from death when 
ill, eut off the flesh of his arm to make for them the needed remedy. In doing 
thie he only restored to his parents what be had received from them. 
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[ will close my remarks with a brief statement of what appears 
to me to be shown, in this survey of Chinese authorities, in regard 
to the character and influence of their filial piety. And first in 
regard to its character. 

This, it may be conceded, is based in truth, having its origin, 
as the virture must everywhere have, in human nature. But what 
springs from nature must be like the nature from which it springs. 
Poor seed and poor soil impart their poverty to what grows from 
them. And this law applies to animal as to vegetable productions ; 
to the human as well as to the brute species; and to moral as well 
to physical traits. Now bearing in mind this natural law, and 
knowing what we do of the character and habits of this people, we 
should expect, I think, to find the instinct, or moral trait, of filial 
love springing up here more weak and degenerate than in countries 
where character is more robust, and the moral sentiments more 
fully developed. And this we find to be true. Everywhere we 
read it in their books, and everywhere we see it in their domestic 
life. Trees are know by their fruit. But very much of the filial 
fruit growing around us here is but apples of Sodom, compared 
with what we have seen in other lands. 

Again, these plants of filial love, by nature weak, are further 
weaknened by the unfriendly atmosphere in which they grow. 
Look at the ignorance—look at the superstitions—look at the 
vices—look at the cruelties, and the general wretchedness, pervad- 
ing Chinese homes; and then expect to find in them vigorous 
growths of filial love? The very thought of such a thing seems 
absurd. 

Then, too, the false and superstitious notions that, like poison- 
ous parasites, grow up upon them, tend still further to hinder their 
growth—tend still further to choke and crush out their life. Filial 
piety among the Chinese is of course everywhere praised, every- 
where enjoined, and everywhere exacted. But what is praised, 
enjoined, and exacted, is not the virtue in its truth and beauty, but 
the virtue in its falsehood and deformity. 

But finally, what of its influence? Its influence has doubtless 
been, and it still is, very considerable. Indeed, if we look on both 
sides of it—where it has been for good, and where it has been for 
evil—we must admit that its influence has been great, very great. 
But the influence that some have attributed to it—that it has been 
the salt that has preserved the people, and the nation, while so 
many other peoples and nations have passed away—I do not 
think it has or that it has ever had. This preservation, wonder- 
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ful as it may seem, can probably be explained by other causes. 
At the same time it may possibly be true, that not onl¥ this 
filial virtue, but also the false notions and superstitions that have 
grown up and around it, have operated to some extent in this 
direction. 

But what is, and what has been, the influence of this virtue on 
the social and domestic life of the people? Some of it no doubt 
has been beneficial ; but much of it has been injurious. That is to 
say, the false and superstitious notions connected with it, and 
which the Chinese regard essential to it, have led to evils which 
make their social and domestic life any thing but happy. It would 
be wrong, no doubt, to charge all the evils existing in communities 
and families here, either to the absence of filial love, or to its pre- 
sence in its perverted form. Yet one can see but little of Chinese 
life, without wondering how it is that its greatest of all virtues 
should be so little practiced. And the longer, and the more deeply 
he looks into the subject, the more fully he will probably become 
convinced, that filial love and reverence are after all not very lar ge 
elements of Chinese character; and that what is commonly practiced 
under the name of filial piety, has too little of these elements in it 
to make it very powerful in its influence for good. And so it 
happens that the peace, the concord, and the affection that so 
largely prevail in communities and families at home, are found so 
seldom here. 

And this state of things is nothing new. It seems to have 
been always the same. We have seen how Confucius censured 
the heartless observance of the duty in his time. It was held, 
he said, to mean the support of one’s parents; that is, a mere 
service, without love or reverence. The same thing is lamented in 
the Book of Odes, the Book of Records, and most likely in all the 
books that have been written on the subject from that time to the 
present. And the lament, we may be sure, has not been without 
reason. Ignorant of God the people have made and served images. 
So in their darkness and superstition tliey have changed this virtue 
into what is a virtue only in part; and what they have served 
most is not that part. And so its influence for good has been 
greatly lessened, while its influence for evil has been immensely 
increased. 
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GLIMPSES OF HAINAN. 
By Rev. B. C. Henry, M.A. 


; SECOND PAPER. 

AVING reached Wo-she, we felt that the duller portion of the 
journey was behind us and prepared to enjoy the new, varied 

and striking scenes before us. We soon found a comfortable inn, 
a long, narrow building with a succession of apartments whose 
arrangements showed the thrift of the owners. Facing the street 
was an ordinary shop on one side of which were several counters 
let out to small traders on market days; the middle and main 
section was set apart for guests, and the rear was occupied by the 
family, which seemed to be of fair proportions, if one might judge 
by the number of girls and women that peered around the corners 
to get a glimpse of the strange guests, and scurried away as soon as 
they were observed. Behind all was an open space enclosed, with 
flowers and fruit trees, piles of fire wood and sundry household and 
farming utensils. From this enclosure a gateway led out to the 
hill, against which the town is built, where barricades of trees 
remained to show some of the means of defense when war disturbed 
the natural quiet of the place. The town itself is of small dimen- 
sions with one broad street running from end to end, in the centre 
of which stand booths occupied by itinerant traders on market days. 
Five temples, two of which are large and showy, comprise tho 
public buildings. It is the residence of the Wo-she Sz, a small 
mandarin who quite ignored our presence, and is the last official 
station of the Chinese in this direction toward the interior. The 
surroundings of the town are very attractive. A number of cocoa- 
nut palms, set against groves of larger trees, such as liquid ambar, 
Castanopsis, and wide spreading banyans, produced a fine effect. 
To the east rises a fine, wooded hill, covered with a variety of trees 
and plants in great profusion. Trees of immense body and lofty 
height, their trunks encircled by sturdy creepers which, spreading 
out their twining arms, hang in festoons from branch to branch 
and from trunk to trunk, making passage though the wood a most 
difficult performance. Nest ferns (Asplenium nidus) of perfect 
shape and unusual diameter, grow abundantly on the moist and 
vine-girt bodies of the trees and in the forks of their branches. 
After much struggling to force a way though the tangled vegeta- 
tion, we reach the top, and standing on the ruins of some earth- 
works, mementoes of the last local disturbance, see the surrounding 
country to great advantage. Wood clad hills and valleys, stretches 
‘of good rico land and broad extents of shrub-grown pasture fields, 
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with roads leading in all directions to the numerous villages, present 
a fair picture of rural peace and quiet. The most striking feature 
in the landscape is a group of hills to the south called the Pak-shek, 
or White Stone Ridge, whose jagged walls of white colored rock rise 
abruptly from the midst of a heavy covering of dark green wood- 
land. It is a conspicuous object for many miles and lies in the way 
to the valley of Fan-k‘ai (4 %) well known over the Island as the 
place where the decisive battle that ended the Hakka troubles some 
years ago was fought. Beyond the White Stone Ridge rise the 
outlines, but dim as yet, of the higher ranges in the unexplored 
interior. At Wo-she we meet a new element in the population, 
the Hakkas who occupy a rich and attractive belt of country, 
lying between the older Chinese settlers along the sea shore and 
the aborigines in the mountains. The thrift and enterprise of 
the Hakka emigrant from the north is well illustrated in the 
history of the colony in the interior of Hainan. About one hundred 
and twenty years ago two Hakkas from the north-east of the 
province come to Hainan and pushed their way into the interior. 
In the neighborhood of the great hill Sha-mo-ling they found 
unoccupied land, well adapted to‘farming and grazing,. They took 
up their residence there and soon began to prosper. After a few 
years they sent for their families, and the report of their good 
fortune induced others to follow until a goodly settlement was 
formed. From this small beginning they have spread in numbers 
and in the acquisition of territory until they occupy, wholly or in 
part, a district some forty miles in length by fifteen in breadth. 
Their number is said by some of their leading men to be about 
20,000 centering around the towns of Ling-lun (4% #) Wo-she 
(fi @) No-tai (#§ F) Nam-fung (fy BY) and Lok-ki (% FE). By 
patient industry and economy they have become fairly prosperous 
and by avoiding collision with both Chinese and aborigines, they 
are on friendly tenns with both. They retain their own language 
and customs and refer to their home across the sea where the tombs 
and temples of their ancestors are. The father of the colony is 
honored with a tomb near the place where he first settled, where 
the position of the great hill Sha-mo-ling, the course of the streams 
that flow from it, and the whole conformation of the surrounding 
country indicate a most auspicious location, if the diagram showed 
us may be believed. These people are called the Lo-haks (#% %) 
or “Old Hakkas,” and they showed us great friendliness and 
civility during our brief stay in their district. My friend’s Colpor- 
teur being a Hakka from the main land felt much at home among 
them ; and through him there came to me a pressing invitation from 
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a village ten miles distant from Wo-she to visit and instruct them 
in the doctrines of Christianity. Their friendly disposition toward 
us as missionaries, the hospitality offered to our Colporteur, the 
eagerness with which they purchased Christian books, and the ex- 
pressed desire of many of them to receive special instruction was one 
of the most cheering episodes of the journey and gives much promise 
for the future. While clinging closely to their own language 
they also speak Hainanese and to some extent the other dialects 
of the Island, and the language of the aborigines. They are called 
the “Old Hakkas to distinguish them from the San-hak (2 2g) 
or “New Hakkas” who came to the Island about twenty years 
ago. These belonged to the turbulent bands that caused such 
wide spread disorder and desolation in the districts of San-ning 
(37 St), Yan-ping (% JB), San-hing (#F MM), &c., and were driven 
out in the beginning of the reign of Tung-chi. - Drawn perhaps by 
the natural affinity of a common name and language they settled 
near the older Hakkas, but unlike them, whose peaceful policy was 
the main source of their prosperity, they soon began a system of 
robbery and oppression. From the Chinese of Lam-ko on the one 
hand and the Les on the other they wrested cattle and lands until 
the country rose up in arms against them. The people of Lam-ko, 
unused to fight, were helpless before them and the soldiers sent by 
the magistrate were repeatedly repulsed. It was not until a special 
force of trained soldiers under a General of some distinction was 
sent that they were subdued and driven from their stronghold in 
the valley of Fan-k‘ai (4 %#). The slaughter in the battle fought 
at this place was great, but the executions that followed exceeded 
the number slain in battle, while all that remained alive were 
ordered to leave the Island on pain of death. Many traces of this 
brief and bloody episode remain in the places occupied by this short- 
lived colony. Under direction of the officials they were separated into 
small companies and transported to various place on the main land. 
The number killed and transported has been estimated as high as 
10,000. This however is probably in excess of the actual number. 
When defeated many of them escaped to the hills and, being 
outlawed by the government, joined with the plundering bands of 
the Les and have been a scourge to the country ever since. The old 
Hakkas refrained from any open recognition of the new Hakkas, 
but were well known to be in sympathy with them and gave them 
substantial help in many ways; the authorities, however, in the 
absence of any overt act wisely overlooked their secret aid and in 
the edict ordering the removal of all the “New Hakkas,” were 
caroful to stato that all tho “ Old” were to remain unmolested. 
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From Wo-sho our way led over rolling pasture lands to No-tai 
$$ Je, twenty miles south in the heart of the Hakka district. No 
town or village was passed on the way, three small inns at intervals 
of five miles, where travelers could get a cup of water or a bowl of 
congee being the only habitations seen. At the first of these we 
stopped for breakfast, our principal dish being a quantity of very 
black native rice. The fine facilities for grazing seemed to be only 
partially utilized. Small herds of cattle, chietly water buffaloes, 
were feeding on the shrub-grown uplands, the clock of the wooden 
bells showing their presence on either side. In almost every herd 
was seen a white or albino buffalo and sometimes three or four 
in one. Their red eyes and rough, red skin showing through 
the thin covering of whitish hair, gave them a strange appearance 
only a few degrees less repulsive than their black mud-besmeared 
fellows. Numerous cross paths leading off from the main road, 
showed the entrance to many villages not visible as we passed ; and 
broad, well graded roads, with men on horseback and women on 
wheelbarrows, were good indications of prosperity. As the clouds 
lifted fine views of the surrounding country were obtained varying 
infinitely with successive changes of position. To the right lay the 
dark line of the Black Ridge, 3% #, thickly covered with trees, and 
to the left the spurs of the higher ranges gave a fine succession 
of views, each fresh turn disclosing some attractive hill or valley un- 
seen before. Just before entering No-tai we come upon a group of 
buffalo carts ranged on the green sward laden with goods from 
the Le country. They were on their way from Nam-fung to Ka-lit 
about fifty miles north-east, whence they would be shipped by boat 
to Hoi-how. This road from Nam-fung to Ka-lit, about sixty miles 
in length, is the chief ox cart road on the Island; and the business 
that passes over it every year in rattan, fragrant wood and less 

valuable articles is considerable. We found No-tai in the midst of a 
busy market, the streets thronged with people intent on the business 
of the hour. The number of people, the rapid interchange of 
commodities and the whole appearance of the town gave the impres- 
sion that it was a prosperous place. Anxious to escape the crush 
and rest a few minutes after our twenty miles walk, we entered an 
inn which combined shop, store-house for earthen-ware, restaurant, 
hotel and family residence all in one. An impromptu escort of the 
people proved rather noisy and destructive and received our sharp 
rebuke instead of thanks for their attention until they were driven 
out by the hostess, who faced them rod in hand and covered them 
with maledictions as she picked up the pieces of broken pottery. 
As soon as we could get disengaged of our traveling gear I took a 
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supply of books and drew a large part of the crowd into the street, 
where under a shed in the midst of a pouring rain, the books were 
sold as fast as they- could be handed out, until the principal temple, 
turned into a temporary dispensary, attracted the people to witness 
or receive the benefit ‘of the Doctor’s skill. As soon as we had time 
to study our surroundings we found that we were the guests of a 
representative citizen of the Hakka district, the fifth in direct line 
of descent from the first settler and a man evidently held in high 
respect by his neighbors and friends. He could converse in several 
dialects and responded to my Cantonese like a native of the 
provincial city. From him I gathered much information concerning 
the Hakkas old and new, and received from him a present of a 
geomantic map of his ancestors’ tomb. His kind disposition was 
shown in his affection for two little grand-children, who climbed 
over him from morning till night, making a play-house of his bed 
and taking all sorts of liberties with him. As a reward for good 
behavior we promised the children some biscuits. The little girl 
received hers as she deserved, but the boy being very rude was 


refused. Presently the old gentleman asked for some biscuits as . 


though he wished to know what we ate, but as soon as he received 
them shared with the little grand-son. At No-tai not less than six 
or seven dialects are spoken, viz., Hakka, Cantonese, Hainanese, 
Lam-ko Loi, Tam-chow Mandarin, the Native Le and some more 
restricted local patois. Heavy rains that swelled the small streams 
beyond the possibility of crossing detained us two days, in which 
time we become quite ‘familiar with the town and were glad to 
see that opium was not so extensively used as in some of the other 
places visited. 

From No-tai it is ten miles to Nam-fung (fy ¥Y), the principal 
trading post with the Les on this side of the Island. The road passes 
for the most part through shrub-covered pasture lands, over which 
small herds of cattle are grazing. Several fair sized rice plains are 
passed with villages bordering them. Proclamations written on the 
2 
commanding people to keep watch over their cattle and not permit 
them to tresspass on the fields of rice and sweet potatoes which are 
mostly unenclosed by hedges or walls. Some fine groves of bananas 


freshly cut white sides of wooden posts are set in conspicuous places 


and several small plantations of pine apples were seen. Three miles 
from Nam-fung we stopped to rest under a banyan of magnificent 
proportions. Its wide extending branches were supported by 
many of its own living pillars, formed by the root-like shoots that 
depend from the branches, and after taking root in the earth, have 
grown into stout subordinate trunks. The space covered by this 
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grand and finely proportioned tree was not less than an acre. The 
curved and knotted roots extending for yards around the main 
trunk afforded seats for travelers to rest upon. As we passed along 
the eye never wearied of the hills and mountains that rose succes- 
sively before us on either side, many of them heavily wooded, but 
rested most frequently on the conspicuous form of Sha-mo-ling, that 
appeared distinct and massive the nearer we approached. 

Reaching Nam-fung at nightfall the question of securing 
suitable lodgings became rather serious as we passed from one to 
another of the dark, narrow, crowded places, with no separate rooms, 
that were showed us. An empty house was offered to us, which had 
been vacated by a Cantonese merchant recently gone to Hoi-how 
but being without furniture, fuel or cooking utensils, damp, dirty, 
with a leaky roof and the back door missing, it being moreover late 
at night end our attendents utterly ignorant of the town, we felt 
that the open plain outside would have been preferable under the 
circumstances. After many futile efforts to secure something better 
we took shelter in the most uncomfortable and unhealthy quarters 
we encountered on the whole journey. 

We were much disappointed in the appearance of Nam-fung. 
Instead of the busy and important mart we had expected, we found 
only a dull, lifeless town with but one street and that scarcely more 
than one-fourth of a mile in length. Market on alternate days 
brings a few hundreds of people from the country near and a few 
tens of Les from the districts further inland. Opium smoking seems 
almost universal, and betel nut chewing, of which we had seen more 
or less from Lam-ko onward, is very prevalent. The women especi- 
ally, both Chinese and Les, seem addicted to it, their lips and chins 
besmeared with the ugly red juice, their teeth and gums blackened 
by its prolonged use disfigure what would otherwise be attractive 
countenances. The chief and almost only trade is goods from 
the Le country. This is almost entirely in the hands of Cantonese, 
four or five leading firms controlling the business. ‘The Cantonese 
is the prevailing dialect of the place although several others are also 
in use. The proportions of the trade with the Les was also a great 
surprise. All the goods purchased by all the firms in any one day, 
would scarcely make a fair load for a buffalo cart ; and it is only on 
the supposition of immense profits that the business can be carried 
on at all. The chief articles of commerce are rattan, deer horns and 
sinews, dried mushrooms, fragrant wood, hides and minor articles. 
These are collected in driblets from the Les who come out to market, 
and by Chinese agents who go through the Le villages. When 
enough has accumulated to make cargo for several buffalo carts, it 
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is sent by these vehicles sixty miles overland to the landing place of 
Ka-lit, at the head of navigation on the Teng-on river, and thence 
by boat to Hoi-how. Small quantities are sometimes sent to How- 
sui (fA §) and some also to Hoi-t'au (ff §A). The unsophisticated 
‘Les are victimized in many ways, as to the weight and quality of the 
goods they bring on the one hand, and in the payment they receive 
either in money or goods exchanged on the other. The town is very 
unhealthy, the water bad and the place itself uninviting. It is set 
amidst grass grown hills, that contrast unfavorably with the 
picturesque and wooded heights in the distance. In the immediate 
vicinity are a number of small villages set along the bank of the little 
streams, the pathways leading to them lined with high stiff grass. 
These little hamlets are mostly occupied by Hakka immigrants who 
are gradually redeeming the soil about their homes from its native 
wildness. One of our walks led us to the home of a cartwright 
whose grandfather had opened the little settlement where his des- 
cendants lived, and which had as yet only increased to three or four 
frail huts. The man was at work on one of the clumsy cart wheels 
which combine the three great disadvantages of unnecessary weight, 
waste of material and difficulty of management. The wood chiefly 
used is that of the wild lichee which is indigenous on the Island and 
grows to a great size, some trees that we saw being three feet in 
diameter and forty feet high. The fruit of these trees is useless, 
but the timber is very valuable, being reddish hued, heavy, close 
grained and very durable. The country is but sparsely populated, 
and would support three or four times the present population. 
Besides cultivating the soil many of the people are more or less 
concerned in dealing with the Les as agents for the larger houses 
or as independent traders in a small way. 

Nam-fung is the last Chinese town on the borders of the Le 
country. Five miles in any direction except north, the way we came, 
leads one into the midst of the aborigines. The most conspicuous 
object near is the great hill we have been watching on our way 
hither. Four or five miles west it rises in a solid dome-like shape 
more than 3000 feet above the plain. The lower portions are bare 
of trees, but the middle and upper portions are well.wooded. To 
the south it presents a great precipice of dark colored rock, over 
which water, sometimes in streams and again trickling from crevices 
in the rock, pours down, glistening in a broad sheet as the sun falls 
upon it. The hill is inhabited by Les, whose groups of straw- 
thatched huts cluster on the sides and top, the open spaces among 
the trees showing the fields they cultivate. They till the soil 
quietly from year to year and are reckoned among the “tame” or 
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civilized Les. From an open space to the west of the town are 
seen, on clear days, the highest mountains in the interior, the Le 
Mother peaks a little to the east and the higher line of the Five 
Finger mountains almost directly south, while many peaks of 
lower height, but fine proportions, flank them on either side. 
While Nam-fung is the chief mart, yet a small trade is done with 
the Les in several other places, as Ling-lun to the north and Wong- 
ng and Mow-ti in the direction of Tam-chow, which is about forty 
miles west of Nam-fung. The presence of gold in some of the hills 
is well known and in one place ten miles south-east of Nam-fung 
mining was carried on to some extent a few years ago, but the 
owners of the land and the people living near, fearing the earth 
would take revenge for the removal of her precious deposits and 
bring some disaster upon them, forbade its continuance and the 
operations were stopped. It is said that now, being in very reduced 
circumstances, these people are ready to grant permission to any 
one who will undertake the work of mining. Within the borders of 
the Le country and especially at Uni-mun (JCF9), twenty miles south 
of Nam-fung, rich deposits of gold have been found. <A few years 
ago a man from Canton began mining in this place on a larger scale 
than had previously been done, but the natives, under the excuse 
that the debris of mining destroyed their grain. fields and injured 
their water supply, refused to let him continue. The Les.seem to be 
free from any superstition in regard to removing precious metals, 
but are very suspicious of the Chinese as they have great reason to 
be. In the Shek-luk hills (4 # jl) in the Cheung-fa (& 4) district 
about twenty miles south-west, copper was formerly mined on quite 
an extensive scale, the ore being’ of a very rich quality. Owing to 
improper management the mine caved in causing about one hundred 
men. to lose their lives and since that occurrence the mine has not 
been reopened. ‘This is probably the one referred to by the late 
Mr. Swinhoe, and the one which a company in Hongkong sought, 
but unsuccesfully, to get permission to work. If arrangements 
could be made directly with the Les, without Chinese intervention, 
these mines both for gold and copper and perhaps other metals 
well, could no doubt be successfully worked. 


as 
In whatever tran- 
saction that occurs between the Chinese and the Les the latter are 
almost sure to suffer ; and as the result of such experience they are 
shy and suspicious, so that it would be difficult to persuade them to 
engage in any such enterprise where Chinese were concerned. 
Having reached the limits of the Chinese territory we were 
anxious to explore the unknown valleys of the Les, where no white 
man’s foot had ever trod and into which but few Chinese had ventured 
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to penetrate. Standing on the borders of their country we saw the 
lofty ramparts of their mountain homes and understood to some 
extent the nature of the defense which the physical features of the 
land have provided and which has enabled them to maintain their 
independence against all the aggressions of the Chinese for nearly 
2000 years. Driven back from the lowlands that stretch along the 
sea coast and cover most of the northern half of the Island, which 
they once possessed in common with the mountain regions of the 
centre and south, they have ever found a safe retreat in their in- 
terior, mountain-girt valleys from which they could bid defiance to 
their oppressors and whence, on occasion, they could issue forth to 
take swift and fearful revenge on their enemies. 

Having laid our plans to penetrate and, if possible, pass through 
the centre of the Le country to the opposite side of the Island we 
improved every opportunty to gain reliable information respecting 
the people and the best routes of travel. The meagerness and 
indefiniteness of the information was surprising when we con- 
sidered how closely the people of Nam-fune were connected with 
the Les in trade and general intercourse. Meeting these strange 
people for the first time face to face at this place I observed their 
appearance and actions with no little interest. On the first day after 
our arrival about twenty of them came to market of whom six were 
women. Having previously heard of only two classes the “Shang” 
or * Wild” Les and the “Shuk” or “'T'ame”’ Les, the latter of 
whom dressed much like the Chinese and the former of whom dis- 
carded trousers and other evidences of civilization I sought to 
determine the status of those then seen. According to this 
method of distinction both classes were represented. They all had 
their hair twisted into a knot on the top of their heads, the position 
of the knot varying from a point just over the eyes to the crown of 
the head. Some added a second knot at the back of the head and 
all had a more or less disheveled appearance. One of the men 
carried a rifle and all were provided with small baskets, long and 
narrow, in which the all necessary wood knife, flint and tinder, and 
other small articles were carried. The women were all tattooed with 
blue stripes over their cheeks, foreheads, chins, hands, arms, lees 


> 
1 


and partially on the breast and back. They wore short jackets, 
curved down the back and bound with thick strong thread, and short 
closely fitting skirts that scarcely reached to their knees. In their 
ears were inserted bits of deer bone, a quarter of an inch in diame- 
ter. Their hair was drawn back from the forehead and held by a 
comb, the head being covered by a fringed kerchief. Physically 


they were strong and well developed, with pleasing faces and 


o 
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straight features. On the second market day there were about fifty 
Les in attendance from various localities. "Some of the younger 
women were quite handsome in spite of the blue lines tattooed over 
their faces. Different patterns in this peculiar tracery were noticed. 
In some the lines were numerous but very light; in others there 
was one light stroke beginning at the temples and coming down 
over the cheeks to the chin; others again had heavy lines clotted 
in the centre. They seemed shy and diffident, wandering in groups 
of three and four through the market selecting articles that took 
their fancy. They seemed to be greatly attracted by embroidered 
purses and leather pouches, colored thread and beads. These 
articles of the poorest qiality were supplied to them at the highest 
prices. All the iron tools they use for farming, their knives, 
axes, ete., must be purchased from the Chinese, so that the small 
quantities of goods they bring out, exchanged for a few strings of 
cash, are replaced by articles of scareely one-tenth their value. 
Most of those whom we saw at this place were from Pok-sha-tung 
(7 YZ Ui}) about fifteen miles south-west, and were fine specimens 
of men physically. In preparation for the narrative of personal 
experience among and observation of them in their homes, the 
following account, taken from a Chinese work entitled “ Fresh 
notices of Kwang tung,” J He #f FF, will be useful. 

“'The Le Mother mountains are lofty and precipitous. In their 
midst rise the Five Finger, and the Seven Finger Peaks. Among 
them dwell the ‘ Wild” Les and the beasts of the forest, while the 
“Tame” Les encircle them around. The “Tame” Les understand 
the language of the Chinese; they are accustomed to enter the 
cities for purposes of trade, and in the evening at the blowing of a 
horn gather in crowds to return to their homes. The ‘ Wild” Les 
are not accustomed to come to the cities and are rarcly seen. In 
the Yam-tsz year (about 1600 a.p.) over twenty “Wild” Les 
appeared unexpectedly with presents before the high officials. 
Their banner inscribed with four words “(the Le people) submit 
(to) civilization,” was fastened to a betel nut pole. One man bore 
a large offering of flowers. They cast before the officers an article 
in shape like a cart wheel, the outside of which was white, while 
on the inside flowers were traced in black. One man carried in his 
arms a Yau-tsuk tree (jf 34 4) seven or eight feet in length; two 
men brought in a porcine bear and two carried a yellow deer. The 
countenances of these men were all black and forbidding, their hair 
was uncombed, their feet bare and their short garments reached 
only to the waist, with a triangular piece of cloth to cover the 
lower body. Those who saw them took them to be demons. 
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“Over their foreheads the hair was twisted into a knot in which 
gold and silver skewers or hair pins of ox bone were stuck. Those 
who insert the pins perpendicularly are “Wild” Les and those who 
insert them cross-wise are “'Tame” Les, this being one way to 
distinguish them. The women generally wear the Le skirt which is 
made of one whole piece of cloth, the upper and lower portions being 
firmly joined. From the neck to below the knees it falls without 
a seam, but is sewed together along the four sides, and figures 
in the five colors are embroidered upon it with silk floss. This 
skirt is made with hundreds of fine pleats and more than a hundred 
feet of cloth is used. Being long it interferes with their walking so 
they tuck it up in the middle, fold over fold on their backs, which 
gives them the appearance of carrying great burdens. They do 
their hair up in a knot with a large hair pin inserted, to which is 
attached a great brass rmg. Pendants hang from their ears to the 
shoulders. Their faces are stained with shapes of flowers, butterflies 
and such things from which they receive the name of “ tattooed 
women;” the tattoo is not considered a mark of beauty. When a Le 
woman wishes to marry a man each has regard for the good looks or 
otherwise of the other and the engagement is formed by mutual 
consent. The man first traces a pattern on the woman’s face, which 
must be in exact conformity to the pattern pricked by his ancestors, 
not the slightest variation being allowed, the reason he gives being 
that he fears that after death his ancestors would not recognize 
her, moreover previous to the betrothal the hands are tattooed and 
on the evening before the marriage the face is done with patterns 
all given by the man, which are a sure sign by which she is 
recognized as his and prevents her from marrying another. The 
old saying, (in the Lai-ki) about the “tattooed brow” referred to 
this practice, the terms used being convertible. It is done with a 
needle and a pencil, the ink stain producing a bluish hue, in the 
form of flowers, insects or fishes, in greater or less profusion. Tho 
general judgment of the world is that tattooed faces are most 
becoming to the Le women and also that the more prosfuely it is 
done, the more highly. they are esteemed. Only the daughters of 
free families are allowed to tattoo and never in any instance is it 
permitted in the case of female slaves. The Le women all carry a 
piece of lacquered wood on which are written several lines of a Le 
ballad, the writing however is like the wriggling of worms, and 
cannot be deciphered. The bow never leaves the hands of the men. 
It is made of a rattan that grows in the shape of a perfect bow, 
the two ends having notches on which to fasten the strings. The 
strings are also of rattan and the barbed arrows of bamboo, without 
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feathers, but armed with three barbs, in shape like the horns of the 
water caltrop, which entering the flesh cannot be withdrawn. When 
about to shoot the archers conceal themselves in the bamboo thicket, 
crouching low near its verge; as they fasten the arrow upon the 
bow, they stand perfectly still taking deliberate aim at the object to 
be shot and then suddenly let the arrow fly. In case the bones and 
tendons are shattered they apply a medical plaster to the injured 
part and thus with difficulty may avert death. The Wild Les 
are very fierce and violent; their bows draw two hundred catties, 
(266 lbs); they go armed with spears, having corselets of bone and 
helmets made of the bark of some fragrant wood tree. The bows 
which the Tame Les use are made of various kinds of wood, and 
are in shape not unlike carrying poles. The strings are made from 
the fibres of the coir palm and the arrows of the sinewy bamboo: 
they are not very accurate; they are barbed with sharp iron 
furnished with a double hook and have a small cord attached to them. 
When about to shoot the arrow is put in its place and when any 
fierce wild beast appears is instantly shot forth ; the cord becomes 
entangled among the trees so that the beast is easily captured. 

Whenever a man wishes to purchase Ch'am-hiang (jf #7), 
(Aquilaria Agallochum), the most precious of their fragrant woods, 
he sends for a Tame Le to aet as guide to the Wild Les’ country. 
He prepares presents, money in the form of gilt and flowered paper, 
mattuck heads a foot in length and three hundred arrows, silk floss, 
thread, needles, cloth and other things that please the Wild Les. 
At each chief village the visitor is entertained in the following 
manner. An ox being slain by an arrow shot thfough his body, the 
skin is taken as a sauce pan and the meal cooked in it is placed 
before the guests. Before each man is placed a bowl which is poured 
full of spiced or pepper wine in the presence of the guests. If they 
can drink it, they quaff it off at one draught, if not they decline 
with the excuse that they are not worthy. Ifsome partake and 
others do not they constrne it as an indication of contempt or 
esteem as the case may be; and although they supply the fragrant 
woods to those whom they suppose have slighted them, they are 
sure to waylay them in some narrow, dangerous place and kill 
them, such is their fierceness and cruelty. ‘The Tame Les also act 
as guides to the Wild Les in the depredations. When they go out 
to plunder they carry off men and women and everything in the 
houses. The speed with which they march is like flying so that the 
soldiers sent in pursuit are unable to overtake and capture them. 
The women however with their great, long Le skirts are much 
impeded in walking and occasionally are caught, when they crouch 
down in fear, 
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There are other tribes known as the “ Wild Kis” (4 J) still 
more fierce and violent so that even the Wild Les stand in fear of 
them. Generally speaking the Wild Les abound among the Great 
Five Finger mountains (<j F FF pj) and the Wild Kis in great 
numbers among the Dittle Five Finger mountains (Jy Fi #¥ ply). The 
Kis are what were called To (4%) in the time of the | §H Siu 
dynasty. ‘The Les (#) in the time of the Han dynasty were called 
Le (f@) rude, and this character was interchanged with Le (ff). 
The books of Han speak of the barbarous Les (@* FL) of Kau-chan 
(Ju SL) and again of the Le prince (f{#% #) who submitted to the 
Hans, in which notices these people are referred to. ‘The Tame Kis 
are somewhat better. Those whose dens are in the warmer districts 
are called the Kon-keuk-ki (%% JH fk) “Dry feet Kis.” They and 
the Tame Les have the same usages while those of the half-wild and 
half-tame differ somewhat. 

The boundary line of the country occupied by the Les and the 
Kis is reckoned at something over twelve hundred /é (400 miles), or 
reducing the long to add to the short, it makes it about four hun- 
dred /i square. The mountains surround them like the shell of an 
univalve. All the various tribes of the Les, live in the outer section, 
while the Kis dwell inside. The districts (jj) are from twenty to 
thirty “7 in extent and each district has upwards of ten villages. 
The soil is rich and the people numerous as in the villages of the 
Chinese outside. ‘The mountains and peaks rise in ranges above 
each other and are covered with deep forests. ‘The water is noxious 
and the mountains covered with a purple mist. The air is damp 
and close, being shut in on all sides, so that outsiders cannot enter 
constantly with impunity. In this way, by means of what is in fact 
a calamity, all savages obtain their security. There are proper means 
however of securing peaceful relations and preventing outbreaks, 
namely, by diffusing learning among them and promoting friend- 
liness betwen them and the people, (the Chinese). In this way 
trouble may be prevented and not of necessity by the use of soldiers. 
The Les are of two kinds ; those living along the front of the Five 
Finger mountains are the Tame Les, and those to the back of these 
mountains are the Wild Les. The Tame Les are further divided 
into two kinds; those living in contact with the Wild Les are called 
Sam-clfai, or “Three Bailiff” Les and those living in contact with 
the Chinese are called the Sz-ch‘ai, or ‘ Four-Bailiff” Les, the 
revenue derived from them being somewhat more than that from the 
other. The Tame Les are the parasites (lit. darnel) of the Wild Les ; 


and the tax-collector is the deyourer (lit. paddy worm) of the Tame 
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Les. Whienever a wild Le wriggles the Tame Les are up and after 
him. The wickedness and deceit of the Tame Les are provoked by 
the demands of the tax-collector. The tax-collector corresponds to 
the village elder or the head man of a street and exacts service from 
the Les as though they were captives whose lives he had spared. The 
Les accord him the title of Magistrate, and when the tax-collector 
appears before the officials he also calls the Les his subjects. All 
taxes are levied according to his assessment and find their way into 
his private purse. When his superiors demand them he says, 
“Ah! these wild Les, I don’t dare to press them lest they rebel.” 
This is a specimen of their villany and deceit. In case an official 
goes in person to the Le villages to receive tribute, if, as he arrives 
at each place he partakes cordially of the repast prepared for him 
the Les are delighted, treat him with great respect and hasten to 
bring in all the dues. If in any way he fails to respond to their 
hospitality they become excessively enraged, and lie in wait along 
the forest paths with their bows and arrows to attack him: in this 
their evil nature corresponds to that of their water and plants. 
They go to the cities naked, with their hair knotted over their fore- 
heads, having the figure of a cock with a bone skewer fastened cross- 
wise in his tail, on their heads, which serves with them in place of a 
crown. ‘The official must appear pleased, smile graciously and 
converse with them, receive their offerings and in return present 
them with some silver medals and red cloth. With these they go 
home most happy, place them upon the incense altar and regard 
them as precious. If however the official despises them because 
they are naked and requires them to put on proper clothing before 
he will see them, the news of such treatment is soon spread abroad 
and they are thenceforth seldom seen. The tribute is also with- 
held, and there is nothing for the officer to do but to ask the tax 
collector to see to it. 

The Les are mostly of the two surnames Fu (¥f) and Wong (=). 
Tf a chief has not one of these names the Les will not submit to him, 
When a man wishes to become a chief an ox is tied to a certain 
place to be shot with the bow. If the arrow goes ‘clean through the 
ox’s belly and comes out on the other side, his right to become a 
Le chief is vindicated. In making agreements written characters are 
not used. When anything is borrowed they take a cord and make 
a knot in it, which serves as a deed or pledge. If the debt is not 
paid, although decades and centuries may haye passed, the children 
or grand-children may bring out the knotted cord and demand 
payment, nor can the descendants of the debtor deny the claim. 
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If able to pay the debt they must do so, if not they must work it 
out by service. In the saleof hill lands and fields the same rule is 
followed. Ifa Le dies and leaves no children, his fellow villagers 
unite to support his wife. Ifshe wishes to marrry again she pre- 
sents her request to the chief, rolls up her clothes and personal 
effects into a bundle, and choosing the man she wishes for a spouse, 
drops it at his feet. Ifthe man consents he takes up. the bundle 
and the woman leads him home to her house, where pigs and other 
animals are slain in celebration of the wedding. When the parents 
die the children gather together what wealth or personal effects 
they have left and, in the presence of the chief and the people, bury 
them, saying, “ The favor bestowed by our parents is so great that 
we have nothing wherewith to requite them, and cannot therefore 
presume to appropriate what they have left behind to our own 
use.” Moreover of the people about none would dare to steal them 
lest the evil spirits should injure them, so it is said. When carry- 
ing burdens in every case they use but one shoulder, no matter if 
the way is over steep hills or dangerous places, saying, their ancestors 
always did so and they will not presume to change the mode. This 
is an instance of their stupid affectation of filial piety. ‘The Les are 
much given to cursing and their spirits have power to work great 
injury. For instance, if a man falls out with his associate he 
straightway curses his deceased parents: in a little while the man’s 
body begins to seem like fire, his head and stomach being racked 
with pain. He, aware of the cause, does not let it be known, but 
simply says,*“ I have offended the earth god,” and offers worship, 
pouring out a libation of wine and presenting an offering of meat. 
These he sacrifices to the earth repeating prayers the while. When 
the sacrifice is ended, the man and his wife divide the things between 
them and eat them, whereupon the sick man recovers immediately. 
If any one in trading cheats them with spurious or adulterated 
articles, they lie in wait along the road, and, seizing the first man 
that comes along carry him to their home where he is beaten with 
excessive severity. The victim of this treatment sends a letter to the 
family of the real offender informing them of the matter, insisting 
upon their sending the goods originally required, so that he may be 
released. If they cannot get hold of the man, he informs his 
associates who apply to the magistrate for Tame Les to be sent with 
a warrant to arrest him. Although he does not understand writing 
he will recognize the official stamp and deliver up the goods forth- 
with. Among their practices revenge holds a prominent place and 
is regarded as the first obligation. They do not however accom- 
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plish their revenge by artifice or secretly. Before the time arrives 
an ox is slain in the presence of the people, three bamboo arrows are 
taken and cut in two, after which an oath is taken and sacrifice 
offered. Messengers are sent with these arrows to challenge the 
enemy, with some such message as ‘On such a day, at such an hour, 
the affair between us is to be settled; the knife is being sharpened 
and the spear point.whetted in preparation for you.” The enemy 
then takes counsel with his fellow villagers; he also slays an ox and 
takes an oath before his people. The time is agreed upon and the 
parties come forth to the contest; from either side the arrows fly 
and one is sure to be killed before it is ended. If one of them is in 
the wrong, his wife walks across the field of contest crying out, 
“It is my husband’s grandsire who has injured, do not destroy my 
husband, but rather destroy me in his stead.” The wife of the one 
who is in the right then calls to her husband, saying, “his wife 
is so good and noble the quarrel may be dropped,” and the matter 
is then settled as if a full recompense had been given. If a man is 
not able to accept the challenge, then he with his fellow villagers 
take refuge in flight. When the avenger comes and finds no one to 
contend with him, he burns down the grass huts saying, “‘they are 
afraid of me; in this way I wipe out the disgrace of my forefathers.” 
Having secured this triumph he returns and makes no further 
demand for satisfaction.” 

From the same work we take the following paragraph in regard 
to the Le Mother the great ancestress of the Les. “'To the west 
of the city of K‘ing-chow-fu there formerly stood the Le Mother 
Temple. Tradition relates that the Spirit of Thunder carried an egg 
into the mountains from which a woman was produced, and further 
that a man from Kau-chi (4 fit) (Annam) crossed the sea in search 
of fragrant herbs, and that upon the marriage of these two, children 
and grand children followed in great numbers. This was the Le 
Mother (# $f) who is also called (#% 4#) their patron saint (?), the 
first female ancestor of the Le people, so it is said. Originally the 
Les belonged to the race of birds and beasts; being derived from 
an egg their natural disposition was distinct from that of human 
beings so that from ancient times to the present they have remained 
uninfluenced by the royal civilization.” 

At Nam-fung we met many men who had been short distances 
into the Le country. Our hostess at the inn was a Le woman who 
had come out from the hills half a day’s journey distant. She was 
very clever, spoke Hainanese perfectly, a little Cantonese, with a 
smattering of some other dialect. It seems to be a not infrequent 
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thing for the Chinese, especially if they-ave poor, to secure Le wives 
for their sons. The accounts of the habits and disposition of the 
people varied with each man’s individual experience or hear-say 
knowledge of them. Some dwelt upon their craftiness and hostility 
to all outsiders, their proficience in using the bow, their knowledge 
and use of subtle poisons and their quickness to take offense until 
some of the Chinese members of our party were anxious to give up 
the enterprise. We had among our attendants a deaf and dumb 
coolie who at this point roused all his native ingenuity to express 
his disapprobation of our plan indicating by signs in a most comical 
manner their tattooed faces and short garments, the steep hill and 
heavy grass that obstructed the narrow path, the leeches, and deep 
streams to be crossed; drawing out .an imaginary bow to show 
their hostility, he would shake his head in most emphatic dissent. 
He sought in vain for a pistol to protect himself, but found 
a large knife. Several others of-our party also procured knives 
but fortunately had no further use for them than to cut away 
obstructing shrubs and branches from our paths. Our most reliable 
informant was the head of the shop, Kin-cheung (#% §). I take 
pleasure in recommending him to any one who may have occasion 
to visit Nam-fung and there to seek information about entering the 
Le country as most obliging and reliable in all that he advises. 
From him we obtained some useful hints as to the best means 
of traveling, the mode of ingratiating ourselves with the people 
and certain things in which we should avoid offense. In the 
larger villages the head man is recognized by the Chinese 
officials under the little of Tsung-kun (#4 4), at one place however 
the chief is called Pa-tiu (#8 #) Hainanese pronounciation). In 
every case we were instantly to go to the house of the head man, 
which rule we were careful to follow. They do not use much silver 
money, and copper cash were so heavy we inquired what substi- 
tutes could be taken and were told that the most acceptable thing 
would be opium. <A ball of opium they said judiciously bestowed 
would enable us to travel with comfort though the whole country. 
They are exceedingly fond of the drug and will make large returns 
in the way of provisions and labor either as coolies or guides, for a 
very small quantity. We said however that we could not take 
opium no matter how acceptable it might be. This surprised our 
Chinese friends. ‘‘What!” they said “ when it is so easy to carry 
and will please the Les more than anything else; will you not 
gratify them ?” It was only after much explanation that our moral 
objections were understood. Opium being out of the question we 
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were recommended to take salt, tobacco leaf and salt fish. And of 
these articles we provided ourselves with a moderate supply. It 
was nessary to engage additional coolies as the difficulties of travel 
made it impossible for a man to carry more than half an ordinary 
load, forty catties being the utmost one man would engage to take. 
We had been favored with good weather most of the time up to this 
point, but at Nam-fung several days of incessant rain not only 
delayed us, but rendered traveling most uncomfortable. Chafing 
under the restraint of our dark and narrow lodgings we made several 
attempts to start for the Le hills but found the streams so swollen 
that no one could cross them and going to the top of some of the 
nearer hills saw the country flooded in all directions. During this 
delay we received many kind attentions from our Chinese neighbors, 
one man offering us the use of his horse to ride over the country, 
others proposing to take us to the great hill Sha-mo-ling. We were 
also visited by numbers of Les from the mner districts, who lke 
ourselves, were detained by the floods. Most of these wore Chinese 
clothes but not queues. They brought doleful accounts of the 
high water, but assured us that in the end we would have no 
difficulty in crossing the hills, and some of them even offered to act 
as guides to Ling-shui, (§ 7). We had frequently been told that 
to cross the Island either from north to south or from east to west, 
directly through the centre was a feat which even the Chinese had 
never accomplished. In the sixteenth century the statesman Hai-jui 
(if~ fg) proposed as the best means of controlling the Les, to open 
roads from north to south and from east to west crossing each other 
in the centre. This simple plan known in official records as the 
“cross roads proposal,” was never undertaken and the interior 
has remained a wild unknown which even the most venturesome 
Chinese, spurred on by the hope of gain, have scareecly dared to 
penetrate. 

Although many men at Nam-fung professed to be familiar 
with the country and to have lived with the Les for weeks and 
months at a time, yet close inquiry revealed the fact that their 
farthest journeys had only been to the nearer tribes and none could 
give as accurate directions for more than two or three days. Our 
purpose to cross the mountains by as direct a line as possible to 
Ling-shui (% 7\¢) caused great surprise. Some advised us to keep 
to the east and north of the hills by way of Ling-mun (fq PY) and 
reach Ling-shui by the usual route through Man-chow; others 
counseled us to strike for Sam-a (= Wi), by way of Pok-sha-ttung 
to the south of the Five Finger Range; but when we announced 
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our determination, if possible to go straight across passing along 
the foot of the great Five Finger Range, they could do no more 
than direct us for the first two or three days, telling us that after 
that we must inquire of the Les from place to place. No one doubted 
the possibility of making the journey we proposed, but many dwelt 
at length on the danger from robbers, the uncertainty of a friendly 
reception from the Les along the way, the discomforts of travel, 
the blood-thirsty leeches that woul] attack us on all sides, the 
scarcity of food, the Les themselves being sometimes reduced to 
eating the leaves of trees. Making due allowance for exaggeration, 
we were not discouraged but only impatient of the delay which the 
storms made unavoidable, and eager to see these interesting and as 
we believed much wronged people in their homes. At last after a 
week’s detention, the weather having partially cleared, we took up 
our march in the morning, hoping to reach the first Le village by 
night. Our course lay almost directly south, and all went well for 
a mile or more until we reached a small brook with steep banks on 
either side, made of hard, slippery clay that threatened unpleasant 
consequences at every step. Three miles brought us to a river of 
considerable size over which we had to be ferried. The water was 
deep and swift, the debris on the shores showing at what a height 
it had flowed but two days before. The ferry boats were the rudest 
kind of dug-outs made from the solid trunks of large trees called 
heung-lo-muk, probably of the camphor family. They were simply 
hollowed out and carved a little at the end and seemed very clumsy 
crafts to venture in. ‘The usual fare is said to be twenty cash for 
each passenger; of this we were not informed at the time and the 
boat man accepted much less without demur. Ascending the 
opposite bank we passed some teak trees in bloom, the clusters of 
pink flowers combining well with the large ornamental leaves, and 
after some slippery climbing reached the level road again. The 
river in its winding course approached our path on the right some 
distance above where we had crossed and soon after appeared on our 
left far below the crossing and winding on its downward course 
between attractive lines of hills, some wooded cliffs overhanging its 
banks as it disappeared to the south-east. - The fragmentary section 
we had seen indicated a succession of charming and picturesque 
scenes along its course until it issues from the hills in the district of 
Ting-on. We passed several small hamlets which looked forlorn and 
lonely in the wide. grass-grown wastes that surrounded them. In the 
small fields beside the houses, great ant-nests cut from the bamboos 
were set up as scare-crows. Scarcely had we traversed two miles of 
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easy road when a wretched gully, filled with the vilest mud had to 
be crossed. As we passed through it and the little stream of clear 
water in the centre of it, the deposit of sand and mud on the high 
grass and branches far above our heads gave us a word picture of 
what we should have encountered two days previous. The hills 
over which we passed were grass-grown and treeless, but on all 
sides appeared the greatest variety of hill and mountain landscape. 
Many of the hills in sight were thickly covered with trees ; others 
with fine groves crowning their summits and their sides bare, while 
others showed great black spaces from which the grass had been 
burned ; the whole being very attractive. In the ravines below 
small streams gurgled along; hidden by the heavy masses of vines 
that twined and intertwined in impenetrable screens over the 
yielding bamboos making ascent along the water courses a sheer 
impossibility. After five miles travel we came to a creek flowing 
down a deep ravine which we had to cross three times in a few 
hundred yards. ‘I'he water was transparently clear and sweet. On 
the farther side stood a small shed under which two men coming 
from the opposite direction were resting and picking off the leeches 
that had fastened to their feet. They told us it was impossible to 
reach the village of Ta-man-t'een at which we aimed, as a stream 
running eight feet deep had to be crossed without bridge or boat. 
This was discouraging, but being directed to another place of which 
we had not previously heard we determined to push on, considering 
anything preferable to turning back to Nam-fung again. From 
this little shed the road led directly up a steep hill, bordered on 
either side and overhung to a great extent by high grass, heavy 
with moisture from the rain that now fell incessantly. The hard, 
well worn path was like ice in smoothness which made it difficult 
for us with our stout walking sticks to keep from falling. The 
coolies with their burdens were hard put to, each one stumbling 
several times and in some instances greeting their mother earth 
with such suddenness and force as to dislodge basket lids and 
strew the ground with medicine bottles and surgical instruments. 
Leaving them to struggle with the difficulties of the steep ascent, 
we were soon far ahead, and by a fortunate mistake, passed 
without noticing it the turning point in the path that would 
have led us to the Le village, and following the wider path from 
which the grass had been burned on either side, came suddenly 
upon a small settlement of whose existence we had not been 
informed. The day was more than half gone, we were thoroughly 
wet and tired as well as chilled by the dampness; we were still six 
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miles from the town and darkness would have fallen upon us -in the 
dreariest, dampest and most shelterless spot, so we called a halt at 
the hamlet of Chi-wan, and concluded to remain for the night. It 
was fortunate we did so for the rain came on again, and made it 
impossible for us to move for three days more. We were made 
comparatively comfortable in a new bamboo house which the owner 
placed entirely at our disposal he and his wife retreating to some 
wretched huts a few yards away where several other families were 
housed. ‘The house was charmingly situated in a little dell with 
fine hills on all sides, a stream of water flowing near. During our 
_ Stay the clouds did not lift sufficiently for us to see the tops of the 
hills around, which seemed to be covered over with rank jungle 
grass, with small groves of trees scattered over their sides. A 
small hut of straw which afforded temporary shelter to the men 
when cutting wood or tilline the distant fields was seen at intervals 
through the mist. The jungle grass when cut in the proper season 
makes excellent thatch for roofs. The great difficulty in breaking 
up this wild jungle soil appeared in the little fields that surrounded 
the village. After burning off the surface covering of grass and 
shurbs, there remains a layer of matted roots a foot thick which 
must be grubbed up by main force before the soil can be utilized. 
If it is neglected for a few years the jungle repossesses it and the 
same process must be gone over before it can be reclaimed. As we 
entered the enclosure of the little hamlet a half-blind Le from a 
neighboring village was with great effort removing these grass roots 
from a small plat of ground, receiving five cents a day for his work. 
Our host who was a Hakka showed himself very obliging in his 
treatment of us and furnished us with information for our journey 
as far as his knowledge extended. He had lived and traded more or 
less with the Les for eighteen years, but had never gone more than 
two or three days journey into their country. The little settlement 
of which he seemed to be the chief man was a motley gathering of 
Hakkas, Hainanese, Les and Miaos, there being at least one of the 
latter, a woman, with stout frame, a broad, placid face and enormous 
silver earrings. The time lying heavily on our hands, the dampness 
increasing, added chilliness to our other discomforts, so that we 
resorted to chopping fire-wood as a means of keeping warm. After 
three days, although the mist still hung heavy over the hills we 
started for the Le village which we reached after a most trying 
journey of six miles, in that time soaked with water from the clouds 
and crecks and completely tired out. We first retraced our steps 
to the turning point we had missed in coming and thence went 
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down a grassy hill to a creek which we reached after passing a 
reeking swamp, and crossed on the trunk of a tree. Ascending 
another hill, with tall wet grass overhanging the slippery path, we 
came to the descent into a deep valley. In the ravines were clumps 
of bamboo, covered with thick canopies of vines and on the hill- 
sides were quantities of broad-leafed plants among which the 
alpinia nutous was most plentiful and also the galangal. Wild 
bananas grew in profusion in many of the ravines, many trees 
of the cats-tail variety, (spadothea-cauda-felina) were seen with 
gorgeous flowers strewing the ground or hanging thickly on the 
trees. Traces of wild pigs appeared where the soil had been up- 
rooted for the bulbous roots of the heavy grass. After two miles 
our path merged into the brook descending the valley, and thence- 
forth for two hours we had to walk down the bed of the creek, with 
the water knee deep, and the bottom covered with sharp or slippery 
stones. Over head the vines and branches of trees greatly interfered 
with our progress, entangling the carrying poles and giving our 
bearers no little trouble. After two miles of such traveling our 
watery way led to a stream about fifty yards wide which we had to 
ford four times in the next mile. The water was swift and the 
bottom stony; the banks were lined with luxuriant vegetation, 
pathless jungles in fact, while groves of trees in many places gave a 
wild and forest-like aspect to the scene. At the second crossing a 
rude bridge of bamboo poles had been constructed from branch to 
branch of the overhanging trees and on this we crossed, prefering 
to trust ourselves to its swaying joints rather than wade waist deep 
through the rapid water below. One of our coolies preferred the 
lower route and as a consequence his baskets were struck by the 
whirling water, and to our dismay, we say our last supply of beef- 
steak and fruit disappear rapidly down the stream never to be 
recovered. A short distance beyond this we crossed a field, the first 
signs of cultivation we had seen. It was only a few acres in extent 
enclosed by rough stakes, with the stumps of large trees thickly 
scattered over it and the long stubble of the rice recently cut. On 
‘the hill above several wild looking Les appeared, but kept at a safe 
distance from us. After the repeated crossing of the stream we 
began the ascent of a thickly wooded hill with a narrow precarious 
path winding up the steep side. The ascent of this hill proved a 
most toilsome task to our bearers, annoyed as they were by the 
leeches that infested the way. These leeches which were our 
inseparable companions during our sojourn in the Le country seem 
to be peculiar to this part of the Island. They are called by the 
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natives “hill leeches” to distinguish them from their kindred in 
the water. They are of a grayish-brown or earthen hue and vary 
from half an inch to one-and-a-half inches in length and swarm 
from the ground on all sides. Along the path, on the ends of grass 
blades and branches of shurbs they may be seen holding by one end 
while they reach out their whole length feeling on every side for 
prey. ‘he instant they touch the foot or hand or any part of the 
body they take fast hold and can only be detached by the applica- 
tion of fire, or when they are sated with blood. It is impossible to 
escape them, the only question being how to mitigate their ravages. 
The Les carry sharp bamboo sticks with which by a quick motion 
they sometimes can detach them. The feet and legs of our coolies 
were constantly streaming with blood from leech bites; and often 
have we been startled to find them calmly sucking the blood in some 
unexpected part of the body which they reached through a rent in 
our clothes. All means of subduing them failed and it became a 
regular habit on arrival at any place to first sit down and pick off 
the leeches which we were careful to destroy with hot coals to 
prevent them from injuring others. We longed for the power of 
learning attributed to the young lady in Boston who in walking 
through the park saw an ugly worm crawl over the path; she called 
it by its scientific name which so over came the poor creature that 
it rolled over on its side and died. Unfortunately the scientific 
name of these Hanian leeches was unknown to us, and all ordinary 
epithets failed to restrain them in their thirst for blood. Having 
reached some open spaces of grassy pasture land the presence of 
cattle indicated their proximity to the village. While waiting for 
our party to assemble we examined the flora about us. Some 
splendid vines threw a profusion of white and pink flowers over 
the bamboos, filling the air with fragrance. Native tea growing 
wild among the other shurbs attracted our notice, covered as the 
shrubs were with white flowers. The presence of this tea in the 
wild jungle would certainly indicate that it was indigenous. The 
natives pluck and dry the leaves, and supply the market with 
limited quantities of what is called Le tea. The village hidden by. 
a donse border of trees was not seen until we were within a few 
yards of the gate. At this point, as we are about to enter the first 
Le village we close this second paper, hoping in our next to give 
some interesting facts concerning the life of these comparatively 
unknown people. 
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EK ANG-HI’S SYSTEM OF INITIALS COMPARED WITH THE 
SANSKRIT CONSONANTS. 


By E. H. PARKER. 


—- says that Fi 7% BR BE are “molar” sounds [3 #]. 

Professor Max Miller calls &, kh, g, gh, and i [i.e. ng] the 
Sanskrit “gutturals.” Of the above four characters, the first two are 
in the upper series of tones, and, (according to what we shall in 
future call “average” standard Chinese), are pronounced kien, K*%. 
The third character ‘iin is in the lower series, and, (though not 
pronounced with a g), has its ancient lineage marked in the Hakka 
language, according to rule, by having an aspirate, and in the 
Wenchow language by the initial d/, which invariably represent the 
lower k. In some cases, [e.g. Hf gi or dji], the old hard g, is retained 
in Wénchow colloquial speech. Both in Foochow and Hakka, the 
fourth character is pronounced ngi. K’'ang-hi therefore (evidently 
ignoring the gh) comes very well out of this first ordeal, and indeed 
“molar tooth” is perhaps as good as “ guttural.” The reason why 
g is ignored is that in old Chinese the presence or absence of 
aspirate in the lower series was optional. 

K‘ang-hi says that 3 ¥€ % J~— are “linguals,” [4] oA FH]; 
Professor Miller calls ¢, th, d, dh, and n the Sanskrit ‘“ dentals,” 
but he calls the same letters each with a dot underneath “ linguals,” 
and says that in English there are no Sanskrit dentals, but that 
Hindoos “represent the English dentals by their linguals.” The 
two first characters in average Chinese are pronounced ¢wan, teu. 
The third character has its lower or soft origin marked in both the 
Hakka and Wénchow dialects. As regards the Wénchow dialect I 
shall have to go into its peculiarities at length later on, but for 
present purposes, suffice it to state that like the Hakka dialect, it 
marks the lower ¢ (i.e. the d) with an aspirate or quasi-aspirate. 
The fourth character is, in average Chinese, pronounced ni. K‘ang- 
hi therefore is again quite consistent, and as before he ignores dh. 

K‘ang-hi says that §] 7% 7 42 are GF E BH ([? “supra- 
linguals”]. Professor Miiller calls ch, chh, 7, jh, % [i.e. the French 
gn] “palatals” in Sanskrit. In average Chinese, the two first 
characters are pronounced chi, ch‘eh (ch'heh). In Foochow the third 
character is pronounced ¢eng and ting. Now though this is not J, 
yet in Foochow the absence of an aspirate where in average Chinese 
there is one marks, in a way exactly contrary to the Hakka language, 
the lower or soft origin of the consonant. We should observe that 
by j Professor Miiller means the sound dj, and by jh the sound djh. 
In Wénchow the same character is pronounced dzing. In this 
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dialect dj invariably represent the soft or lower series of k, and dz 
the lower series of one group of ch. However s (and its compounds) 
is used for sh (and its compounds), so that dz is (by relation) equal 
to dj. As to the fourth character, the old initial remains in the 
Weénchow gnie and tlie Hakka grong or xgiony, [iong]: but the 
Contonese nong, the Foochow nioung, the northern niang are not 
so clear. Thus K‘ang-hi is again consistent. It will probably be 
found that K‘ang-hi wished to represent by the first three characters 
the Dutch initial ¢/ or the Italian ¢ (before 4): the reason for this 
supposition will shortly follow. 

K‘ang-hi says that $f 2 dé WA are “heavy labials” [if FF 
Professor Miiller says that p, ph, b, bh, m are “labials.”  'The first 
two characters are in average Chinese pang and p*ang, and the 
fourth character is ming. In the Wénchow and Hakka languages 
the quasi-aspirate or aspirate marks what should in the third 
character, be the } (ding) in the same way as with 7#. In Wénchow 
such surds as fu, pa, are invariably da, ba: whilst sonants, (/.e. words 
which are in the lower series), are dha, bha, or tha, pha, (a mixed 
surd-sonant into which we shall at some time have to enquire 
separately). K‘ang-hi therefore well maintains his place again. 

Ktang-hi says that JE a J8 fk are “light labials” [dit #F]. 
Here the Chinese have the pull over Professor Miller. What 
K‘ang-hi evidently means is f, fh, vr, and w. Noy the first character 
is fi, fei in most dialects, though in Foochow f always becomes h or 
hw. In Weénchow neither f# nor Aw are ever found in the lower 
series, nor are v and impure w found in the upper. The second 
character probably represents an initial (as far as we know now 
extinct in all dialects as a separate sound) belonging to words which 
are in modern dialects irregularly ph and f. he third character is 
still rung in Wénchow. ‘The fourth character begins with a w in all 
the dialects we know, but in Wénchow a sort of aspirated w (like 7) 
is confused with v. K*‘ang-hi undoubtedly holds his own with this 
set of initials. 

K‘ang-hi says that #§ qF 7 1 are JD Hy GA. By this he 
would appear to mean “impure dentals.” Now ¢s and tsh are the 
average initials for the two first characters. Sanskrit has neither 
compound letter, so that we can only congratulate K‘ang-hi upon 
his discovery. Whether ds and s is the ancient form of the third 
initial we do not know, but all ¢s and ¢sh in the lower series are g in 
Wenchow, and in Foochow the aspirate is as usual omitted, that 
dialect being very poor in initials. As to the fourth character, in 
eight dialects the initial is either s or hs (the Sanskrit s’). The sounds 
dz and z do not figure amongst the Sanskrit letters, but Professor 
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Miiller describes s and sf as “sibilants” dental and palatal respec- 
tively. It is to be assumed from K‘ang-hi’s language that he meant 
s and not s' (4s). On the whole he acquits himself of this group 
very tolerably too. 

<fang-hi says that WA 3 Af Fe jf are “ pure dentals,” [JE 3]. 
Here we regret to say we are “nowhere.” In Peking, Canton. 
Foochow, Wénchow, and average Chinese, the first character begins 
with eh. In Szch'uan, Hankow, Yangchow, and Hakka it is as 
much ¢s. Both these initials have been classed already. ‘The second 
character is pronounced ch*wan, chin, chiong, chive, ch'uan, ts‘wan, 
ts‘ou, ts‘on, in the above dialects. However it is yet possible to 
differentiate this initial ch from the ch of the third group. For, in 
Foochow, the first three characters of the third group are pronounced 
ti, tiek (and ¢‘iek) and ting, whilst in Hakka the first character of the 
third group is pronounced ¢i. The third character of the last five, 
again, has a ch or ¢s initial in all the above dialects except that of 
Wenchow where it is pronounced jiro and djwo, that is (subject to 
the rules governing the lower series), points to a second soft form 
of ch, that is yw. The fourth character is pronounced with either an 
sh or an s in all the above dialects. This may be the Sanskrit 
sibilant palatal s' (hs) of which we have treated, or it may be the 
Sanskrit sibilant lingual sh. In the Yangchow dialect these two are 
confused, and there is no difference between ‘‘average” she, sie and 
hie. On this point we shall in due time have more to say. The last 
character unfortunately has two equally common meanings and 
sounds in all dialects, and it is therefore badly selected as a 
specimen sound, nor can we guess which sound is intended. For 
instance, the Pekingese is shan ch*an ; the Cantonese shin shin; the 
Foochow sieng (two tones); the Weénchow zie (two tones); the 
Szchtuan shan ch*an (or san ts'an); the Hankow san ts*an; the 
Yangchow Asie ch‘ie (or she ch'e), and the Hakka shen sham, 
Thus in all these dialects the people seem to have run into sh of 
“average” Chinese and aspirated ch i.e. chh according in each to 
whether the tone was even or oblique. 

Ktang-hi says that 2% Be My [fi are “ gutturals,” [HR ]. 
Here, again, we are in a terrible mess. To begin with the first ; 
average Chinese says y, and ying, ying, ing (vulg. oung), yang, yin, 
yin, ying and yang, are the initials of the above-mentioned dialects. 
Professor Miiller, however, calls the Sanskrit y a “liquid palatal.” 
The second character is hsiao, hiu, hieu, hia (or hsia), hsiao, hsioa and 
hiao, in the above dialects. As Professor Miller calls the Sanskrit 
h a “liquid guttural,” we may perhaps allow / to stand for this 
initial. There is a now obsolete Sanskrit “sibilant guttural” 
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corresponding (according to Professor Max Miller) with the Greek 
x: but as, when in Greece, we found this to be a very harsh sound 
like the Russian x and the Scotch or German ch, we reject this sound 
as a representative of K‘ang-hi’s h in hiao. The third character is 
pronounced yii, i (or yit), dit (the oblique tone form of wi); yit; yi; 
yi; yi; in the above dialects. This would appear to point to a 
gentler y than the other,—the difference, in fact, between unite and 
you knight in English. Sanskrit does not help us here. As to the 
last character, the sounds are hsia, hap, ak, a, hsia, hsia, hsiak and 
hap. Here we have sibilants and aspirates almost exactly corres- 
ponding with those in [fg. The absence of an aspirate in Wénchow 
in this instance means nothing to the point, for no lower tones ever 
take there an initial aspirate. In Foochow the Aié class and hd or 
(A@) of “average” Chinese seem to be promiscuously ak and hak. 
We cannot in the least suggest what the difference was in ancient 
times between these two / initials. Moreover, Ktang-hi leaves the 
harsh Peking initial 4 (Scotch e/) unillustrated, that is he gives us 
two i's followed in each case by an ¢ instead of by anaor u. We 
regret that we cannot offer K’ang-hi our congratulations upon his 
treatment of the y’s and h's. 

K‘ang-hi says that 3€ and 9 are “half linguals and half 
dentals,” [42 7 “2 fH]. Professor Miiller calls the Sanskrit 7 a 
dental, which is satisfactory for the first character. .We should be 
glad to think in reference to the second, that the Sanskrit s’ was 
the French 7 or the English z/ (in azure, pleasure), but we made a 
special visit to the Sanskrit college in Calcuita to find this out, and, 
according to the pundit, the only difference between the Sanskrit s’ 
and sh was that the latter was the stronger. An ordinary English- 
man would not notice the difference at all. The first character 
has a distinct / initial in all the above eight dialects, (though 
occasionally at Hankow it may seen to run into 2). As to the 
second character yih (jj or shzh); yét (yat); nik ; zai (vulg. nie); jih 
(J); (ih); gé (or ga); and gnit (iit) are the pronunciations in 
Peking, Canton, Foochow, Wénchow, Szchtuan, Hankow, Yangchow 
and Hakka, so that Ktang-hi might haves aid it was a “ guttural- 
palatal - lingual -dental-labial- sibilant -liquid-nasal,” and yet have 
been within the mark. 

Having now nearly completed tables of the chain of dialects 
from the North to the South, from the West to the centre, we shall, 
we trust, be in a position shortly to discuss the knotty question of 
finals. Dr. Chalmers has done the best service hitherto in this 
matter, but it is to be regretted that he has always lived in the 
south, and thus had a very limited personal experience. 
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Catrespondence. 





The Population of China. 
Dear Sir,— 

Dr. Happer’s interesting article in the last number of the 
Recorder has brought to my mind a letter received in 1878 from a 
well-known Chinese Scholar in reply to some enquiries of mine 
regarding the population of Chinese. 

Some sentences of this letter may possibly prove of some use, 
if not in illustrating Dr. Happer’s argument, at least, in attract- 
ing to your pages such additional dufa as possibly is concealed in 
the possession of some of your readers. 

Having been requested at the time referred to, to revise for the 
press that portion of the Church Missionary Society’s Atlas which 
refers to China, I had applied to the best informed person I was 
acquainted with to know if he could indicate any really trustworthy 
documents on which to found an estimate of the actual population 
of China. 

What he says, in his reply, of Sir Thomas Wade’s acceptance of 
the conventional 400,000,000, I omit, because he had to trust his 
memory for a conversation then two years old, and of which he had 
preserved no notes. But the following is interesting; “In September 
(the letter is dated 9th November) I called on H.E. Kwo in Paris, and 
asked him to give me information on two points, the population and 
the revenue .... He said he believed the population to be over 
400,000,000, but that it was impossible to supply documentary proofs, 
that in fact there had been nothing like a census taken since the time of 
Ci8ien-lung.’ As you no doubt have the Chinese Repository at hand will 
you kindly give us the Chinese authorities* for the 1812 Census, 
which Dr. Williams esteems so highly; adding that the Morrisons and 
Dr. Bridgman thought it “the most accurate” then available. He 
quotes Vol. i. p. 359 of the Repository. My correspondent, after stating 
that Dr. Morrison’s figures (under 150,000,000), may be accepted as 
a fair approximation for the beginning of last century, proceeds to say 
that an advance to 400 millions in,—say, a century and a half is 





* The authority referred to is “Ta Tsing Hwny-teen,” the statutes of the Ta Tsing 
Dynasty, new edition, published at Peking in 48 octavo Vols, ‘in the 8th year 
of Taou Kwang.” 
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“not at all surprising.” He proceeds, “I may add that a few days 
“‘ago I had some conversation on the subject with Sir W. Herschel, 
«a brother-in-law of Sir Thomas Wade. He said that the results 
*‘of the Census of India had taken them all by surprise, being so 
“much larger than the most experienced of them had been prepared 
“to expect. A complete and correct census of China would 
“probably surprise us all in the same way.” 

If the Census of 1812 possessed anything like the authenticity 
of those so graphically described by the P. Amiot, in the 
“Memoires concernant la Chine,” vol. vi. pp. 272 following, then it 
appears to me that one should demand at least equally precise data 
of losses by war, famine, etc. to justify us in reducing 362 millions, 
plus the increment of 50 odd years, to Dr. Happer’s estimate of 280 
millions. 

Without further information I am led to surmise either that 
the Doctor considers the 1812 Census illusory, in which case it is of 
no use as a basis of calculation, or that he has omitted to allow for 
the increase of population during the half century or more since it 
purports to have been made. 

I am Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. E. Movie, Bisnopr. 





P.S.—The P. Allerstain had prepared before his death and 
his colleagues, in 1780 or thereabouts, sent to the editor of the 
*Memoires” the particulars of a census for the 26th of Ch‘ien-lung 
quoted by Dr. W. under the following year. The amount as given 
in the “J/emoires” is a few hundreds less than in Dr. Williams. The 
Editor of the “Aemoires” appends to his statement the remark that 
he has received, together with the original paper, a comparison of 
the figures for the two years, 25th and 26th Ch'ien-lung (1761-62) 
which gives annual increment 1,375,741 or about one-half per cent 
on the population of the former year. This does not seem an extra- 
vagant supposition. And if (assuming the genuineness of the 1812 
census) it be applied to estimate the advance of population since 
1812 even Dr. Happer’s allowance for the waste of war, famine etc. 
will hardly extinguish the increment ; ?.e. will hardly justify us in 
placing the actual population below 350 millions. 

G.E.M. 
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MISSIONARY NEWS. 


Missionary Ae tus. 


Bixvths, Marriages & Deaths, 


BIRTHS. 


Art Ttai-yuen-foo, May 18th, the wife of 


Dr. ScHoFIELD, China Inland Mis- 
sion, of a daughter. 

AT Shanghai J une 30th, the wife of Rev. 
W. 
Episcopal 
daughter. 

Ar Shanghai August 17th, the wife of 
Rev. D. L. ANDERSON of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, South, 
of a son. 


Mission, South, of a 


MARRIAGES. 

At Wanepa, Otago, N. Z., on April | 
14th, by Rev. W. Bannerman, 
Alex. Don of Ballarat, Victoria, 
Chinese Missionary of the Otago 
and Southland Pre sbyterian Church, 
N. Z. to Miss Milly Warne of Portage 
Lake, Houghton Co., 
U.S.A. 

At Shangkai on June 
F. R. Surru, Rev. 
of the English Baptist Mission, Tai- 
yuen-too, to Miss L. Cxiayron of 
‘Maidenhead, England. 


23rd, by Rev. 
ARTHUR SOWERBY 


At Shanghai on June 


23rd, by Rev. 
F.R. Surru, Re 


sv. 3.5. WHITEWRIGHT 


of the English Baptist Mission, | 
Ching-chow-foo, to Miss M. A.| 


ALLEN, of Baristal England. 


At H. B. M. Legation, Peking, by Rev. | 


H. Brereton, Mr. T. W. Picort of 
the China Inland Mission to Miss E. 
J. Kemp, Unconnected. 


A. P. Tapper, 
Rev. H. V. 
A. Futon of 


Ar Canton by the Rev. 
D.D., assisted by 
Noyes, the Rev. <A. 
the American Presbyterian Mission, 
Canton, to Miss FLorence WisHArpD 
of the Presbyterian Mission in Siam. 

DEATHS. 

At Pekingon June 27th, Pare Warr, 
only child of Rev. and Mrs. W. 8, 
Ament of the A.B.C.IF'.M., Mission. 


At Foochow, on 10th July, of sewage 
fever, Lucy E. wife of Rev. C. 
Hartwe xt of the A.B.C.F.M., Mis- 
sion. Her first arrival at Foochow 
was on 9th June, 1853. 


Ar Shanghai, on July 18th, the wife of | 
. Jackson, China Inland Mission. | 


Mr 


A. Roya, American Methodist | 


Michigan, | 
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| At Shanghai, on July 27th, WALTER 
| THompson, only child of Rev. and 


Mrs. C. F. Rerp, American Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, Soochow. 

At Tai-yuen-fu, on August Ist, Dr. H. 
R. ScuorreLp, China Inland Mission.’ 


| 

| 

|Ar Shanghai August 20th, Pastor 
| JENscH, from Canton. 

oe 

| Arrivans.—At Shanghai per s.s. 


“Glengarry” on June 22nd, Misses 
| L. Clayton and M. A. Allen, to join 
|the English Baptist Mission in 
| North China. 
| At Shanghai on June 28th, Rev. 
| Js Eas Pyke, Mrs. Pyke and three 
| children of the American Methodist 
| Episcopal Mission, Peking on their 
| return; Mrs. Jewell to join the same 
Mission 3; Miss Harris to join the 
American Mpiacopat Mission at 
Shanghai. * * 
| DerparturE.—From Shanghai on 
|July 24th, J. E. Stubbert Esq., 
| M.D., of the American Presbyterian 
| Mission, Ningpo, for U.S.A., Home 
,address, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

* 


| 
| Pexinc.—Dr. 
published a 


| miscellaneous 


Dudgeon has just 
second volume of 
Medical Essays in 
| Chinese in a handsome volume of 
|about one hundred pages copiously 
illustrated. The subject matter 
consists of papers on the anatomy 
|and physiology of the Heart and 
Lungs and of the Digestive system. 
The cireulation of the blood and 
the pulse are of course very fully 
described. Inthe hands of Chinese 
native practitioners or medical 
students at our mission dispensaries 
it should be of very great use. The 
illustrations which are large and 
nineteen number were cut on 
blocks at Peking, and although not 
equal to foreign or even Japanese 
plates, the workmanship is very 
creditable. The book is entitled 
“Continuation of the Corner of 
| Western Medicine’ or in Chinese 
Hsii hsi i chit i (3 Wa BE BB RR). 


We believe it sells at 50 cents. 


in 








NOTICES OF RECENT 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(J uly- 


AMotices of Recent Publications. 


Report on Education in the West. 


3y W. A. P. Martin, LL.D., President cf 


Tungwen College, Associe de I’ Institute de Droit International, Peking, 1883 , 


THs is a very interesting Report 
on education in western lands. 
The President of the Tungwen 


College was requested by the 
Chinese Government to examine 
the various educational systems 


during his travels and report in 
regard tothem. ‘These two volumes 
elegantly printed in Chinese at the 
printing establishment of the Tung- 
wen College contain the observa- 
tions of the learned president. We 
hope to be furnished with a sum- 
mary of the Report for the Recorder. 
We now present the Table of Con- 
tents recommending to all our 
readers to get a copy of these inter- 
esting volumes. Vol. 1. contains 
notes of travel in Japan, The 
United States, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Hngland and Italy. 
Vol. IL. contains the Report of the 
various kind of schools, including 


Idiomatic Dialogues in the Peking 

By Frederick Henry Balfour. 
Tus is the latest book published 
to assist students in learning to 
speak the mandarin colloquial. It 
is a well printed volume of 251 
pages of a convenient size and well 


arranged. It consists of two parts; 


the first part contains sentences, on 


a great variety of subjects, analysed 
and translated word for word. 
This analysis of the phrases will 
greatly facilitate the progress of 
the learner. The second part con- 
tains fifty dialogues on as many 
different subjects, in which 
translation only is given in idioma- 
tic English ; the student will have 
to exercise his own power in analys- 
ing the sentences and understanding 
the Chinese idioms. But the stu- 
dent well be greatly assisted in 
this by the valuable notes and 


the | 


| Divinity schools, Law, Medical, 
| Polytechnic, Engineering, Mining, 
| Agricultural, Fine Arts, Naval, Mili- 
tary, Primary and Normal schools. 
There is a chapter to each kind of 
schools, and a chapter each to the 
edneation of women 3 the education 
of the blind and deaf; Literary 
and Scientific associations; the 
nations learning from each other 3 
| the rise and progress of science 
and educational statistics. Every 
one can readily understand from 
a statement of the subjects referred 
to in the Report what important 
and valuable information is brought 
to the Chinese officials in these 
volumes which thus go forth with 


the sanction an@ endorsement of 
the Council for Foreign Affairs. 
Correct knowledge of the most 
important subjects will’ thus be 


diffused among those in authority. 


Colloquial for the use of students. 


Shanghai, 1883. 


explantions which are appended at 
| the foot of each page. And the 
student using these as models can 
| easily increase the number of the 
| dialogues for his own improvement 
in the language. We commend 
| this as a very useful and convenient 
manual to all the students of the 
| Peking Colloquial. 
| It wall to all readers 
the difficulty of securing perfect 
accuracy in printing olilces in China, 
|} when such an error can be found 
in a book from the editor of the 
| N.C. Ilerald as oceurs in the first 
sentence of dialogue xxix where it 
} reads ‘* quite recovered your small 
health” instead of usual health. 
While we take no exceptions to the 
| Mnglish translations in general, we 
| object to the rendering of the sen- 


oe | 
eviaence 
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tencé in the second column of page 
62, ‘‘ Heaven may be designated as 
wearing the blue robe,” but God is 
not so spoken of. 

It would greatly conduce to the 
usefulness of the book if it 


was 


Manral of the Laws of War on Land, 
Inte rnational Law. f 
President of the Tunewen College, 
tional &c. Printed by order of the C 

A copy of this Manual has been 

sent to us by the distinguished 

translator. It is a very interesting 
mark of progress when the Council 
for Foreign Affairs of the Chinese 

Empire authorizes the publication 

of such a manual, as it implies that 

the government expects in any such 
sad emergency to conform to 
revulations that 
upon by western nations. 

The obj et of the 
manual are clearly stated in the 

Preface to it which, at Dr. Martin’s 

<d by HL. BE. Chen 

Lanpin, late minister to the United 

States, Spain and Peru and now a 


have been agreed 


source and 


request, was prepare 


member of the Couneil for Foreien 
Affairs. “On the 
manual of the Laws of War drawn 
up by Messrs. Maynier, Blantschli 
and others representing Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, France, Spain, 
Russia, Austria and Italy, I find 
that its object is not to teach the 
art of war but to inculeate the faith 
of treaties, the observance of law, 
peace with neig! healing f 


the wounded, care for the dead. 
full accord with the 


. 
lookine over 


by US, 


lor 
tendency is 
books of our Chinese Sages, show 

aa oa 6 ‘ 
Nn adwelis allke 1 the 
hearts of all nations. 

. ‘ : 
At the present day the inter 





that co npas 





course of nations 1s more 
and their relations more friendly 
thanofold. It 


this compassionate 
tails CC Mpasslonar¢ 


we could but presel ve 
disposition, there 
would be no more mutual slauehter 
and oppression, but peace and har- 
mony would fill the world, justice 
prevail and wars cease.” 


4 Le lot Sea ll 
Translated into 
As .s Rig 
Assocecie de | 


ouncil for ] 
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furnished with an Index and if the 
dialogues in the second part had a 

Without 
Index the 
time 


contains. 


heading to each chapter. 
a Table ot C 
Reader has to 


he knows what it 


mtents or 
examine some 


before 


Pre pare d by the Eu 


ropean Institute of 
Chi sion I 


y W.A. P. Martin, LL.D., 
Institute de Droit Interna- 


eee me 2 Lance 1222 
oreign Affairs. Peking, 1883. 


His 


characterises war. He says} 


excellency very strikingly 
“War is 
what the Creator hates. It originates 
in the defect of Humanity and 
Justice. The Holy man (Confucius) 
has accordingly numbered it among 


the things not to be lightly under- 


take Mencius born in the time of 
th warring states” in his teach- 
ings insisted on humanity and just- 


‘torestrain the excesses 
used to 
might fail to appreciate these 
principles, he says; ‘ Those 

love war stand highest in the seale 
of guilt; and lest they should still 


neglect them, he 


or wat earing that men 


who 


un, “those 


who love men have no enemies.” 


Says as 


Dr. Martin states that the Chinese 


statesmen express great readiness 


to conform to the requirements 
Which are represented as the Rules 
of international intercourse both in 
pt ace and War. We expect to publish 
in our next number a very inferest- 
‘paper by Dr. Martin on Traces 
of International Law in Ancient 


China,” which he areues give them 








an authorative precedent to follow. 
This manual is published in a 
pamphlet of 


sixteen leaves. 


it ¢ \ s some eighty SIX Revu- 
lations of what is r¢ garded as proper 
° . 4 
to be d -in time of war, to none 
( iba ints, to the wounded and 
the dead. It is to be hoped that in 
case China should ever be engaged 


vith any European nation, 
the effect of this manual might be 
‘nin the mitigation of such 


of many ot 


var 
the horrors which have 
been seen in previous wars. 
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A Concise History of the American People, from the discoveries of the ton- 


tinent to the present time. 

maps &c. Two Vols. 

Howard and Hulbert, 1882. 
Tue title page states fairly what | 
may be expected in the‘work. It 
isa work which has been most eare- 
fully rewritten and erreat ly enlarged 
for a The author 
says in his preface ; ‘‘ Elaborate his- 
the United States 
been ably written, while compends 
and school histories, well adapted 
for the place they are designed to 
fill, are numerous. Between the 
compends, and the works extending 
from four to twelve volumes there is 
need, as well as room, for a history 
that shall be sufficiently elaborate 
to trace the direct 
have had effect 
f the 
moral 


second issue. 


tories of have 


influences that 
the 
Nation and its in- 


in moulding 
character o 
stitutions, one 


and politic: 
Fully of tl 


the American p 


il ; 
that treats more » “Tnner 
life” of 


constructed 


} 
1¢ 


so 
obtain a cl 
forces that have 

what it 1 In aceord 
this view, the nt 
designed to present, as fully 


“ar 


is. 
rest WOrk 
consistent with such a plan, 


events which are interesting 


China Review for May and June, 183: 
Tuts number completes the xi. Vol 
of this valuable Review. It 
tains some ‘e of the plants in 
Sz ‘hin i | and the Rapids 
by Mr. K.H. 
ies the 


T'sin 


con- 
noti 
‘OV in °c 
of the Upper Yanetsz 


Mr. 


China 


) bar iia 
Lon Con 


durit yr 


p i. 
grarker. 


notes the 


mum, May, 1383. 


The Cl 
Tuts 

It as some papers of unusual value. 
The paper of 
the German Hast-Asiatic Society is 
of *¢ al interest. The 
arti le by Mr. Hlueh Waddell on 
the influence of Chinese Literature 
in Japan will interest most readers. | 


} 
the 


1% * the former numbers. 


maimtains 


transactions 


on the 


one eX ‘pion 


Illustrated with about 100 portrait 
By Jacob Harris Patton, A.M., New York, Fords, 


3, charts, 


themselves and characteristic of the 
timesand people. Among the motive 
forces, due recognition has been 
given to the influence of moral 
truths derived from the Bible in 
leading the people to cherish liberty 
of speech, free institutions, and the 
veneral education of their children. 
It is hoped that the intelligent 
reader will find in these volumes a 
succinct as well as comprehensive 
view of the history of the American 
people and of the influential elements 
that have gone to form their charac- 
yvernment.” 
y and 
t the plan 
If. The 


teristics and their @ 
The anthor 


| carefully 
successfully carried 


has 
ou 
which he 
book 

ceived 


se ‘fore hims« 
has bee 
by 


a cat 


press, 
it, we 
all our 
readers who are desirous of posses- 


‘eful p 
most warmly commend it to 
sing or reading such a history of the 
p ‘ople of the United States and the 
character of their government as the 
author has sketehed in his pre face. 
He led his task, in 
a very readable and lucid style. 


has w 


ynasty and Mr. J. Dyer Ball has 


*seraps from Chinese Mytho- 
1 - 1 i 
Kleinmehter has a 

i of the Arabi 


this i 


number is 
former one yet this 


1+ +] r . 7 
tothe former volume. 


1e paper by Mr. G. W. Knox on 


C of 


I'l] 
ihe O 


Protestant Missionaries 


aka General 


vives the best summary notice: 

proc ‘ding of that Conference the 

we have There is the u 
iety that 

very genera 


Variel so 


number 


interest. 








